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PREFACE 


\o one conctrrnwl with Education con afford 
to bo ignorant of TU Sarg-nt Plan Among 
tboto ignorant of tt an Idea Is prevalent that 
ainco India has now attained Independence 
and tbo eoantry* partition has taken place 
the Report of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (cermrmmly known as the Sargent 
Flan) h wholly out of date Such an idea la 
quite wrong and Tery ahort-aighted On the 
contrary the assumption of fall responsible 
power* by the Government* of India FatUtan 
and their respective prorinee* marks the 
beginning of the new opportunity completely 
to reorganise education along tho line* the 
country need* This h jost the time when the 
exhaustive and careful statistical information 
prepared by the Board and its Sub-Committees 
will be most useful, and their reeommenda 
tlons moat appropriate for consideration. 

Education h a provincial subject, though 
Its planning may well bo a concern of tho 
Centre as in many modem states The Sargent 
Plan wi* not devised to bo enforced dictatorial 
ly it sms the work of an advisory body and a 
great part of its Taluo lies in tho fact that the 
body whkh created It sms very widely repre 
tentative of Indian educational opinion and 
experience Anyone* who doubts this U advised 
to read carefully the opening chapter of this 
book. In whkh tbo facta hare been Impartially 
stated. The Plan retains Us value conse- 
quently whatever political development* may 
have taken place in India since It sraa made 
The essential recommendations of the Plan 
ners were based cm statistics whkh are just ms 
trw now at they were In 1014 when the Report 
was published with the exception that the 
purchasing power of the rupee has under 
gone some variation, and the disturbance* 


In certain provinces may have slightly altered 
tbo statistics regarding population. Naturally 
ruch variations will be taken Into account by 
provincial educationists when making their 
osrn plans 

What is unaltered and will remain so at 
least until the vmnoas government* hare taken 
vigorous ateps towards educational reform 
[s the main theme of this great Report 
namely that without a planned and concerted 
effort to attain a elsarir defined educational 
goal India will relegate herself to a position of 
permanent inferiority In the society of civilized 
nations Tbo Report in Its final paragraph 
quote* the Chines© proverb 

‘If yon are planning for on© year plant 
groin. 

If yon arc planning for ten years plant 
trees 

If you are planning for a hundred years 
plant men. 

It concludes The aim of this report whatever 
It* imperfect Ions is to provide a plan for 
planting men and women without whom 
India cannot possibly fulfil the high destiny 
which the Board believo to be bets 

Because the Plan, whkh the Report sets 
forth fo detail deals wrth the edotsrtkm of 
pupils not by the lakh bat by the eror© and 
acts forth estimates of tho cost of auch educa 
tlon not In terms of a few cr ates of rupees 
lmt in hundreds of erores per armam there are 
tho«e who scoff at It raring of what u*e to a 
poor eoantry like India is a plan which pro- 
poses to spend annually only on education 
a sum approximating to the nation* entire 
pr©*eot expenditure! Tho-e who make this 
criticism have misunderstood the aim of tho 
Flan. It Is not the bice- print of a structure 
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which b« proposed lmmeibately to be erected, 
complete It may bo bettor comp* ml to an 
atlas conlalmng map* of * country drawn 
on met * huge reals tint not craly can the 
poritloua of mountaipa and rirer* coastline* 
and roads and railway* bo exactly ascertained 
but on which the comparative *ixe of town* 
•nd villages their economic and lrul nstrisl 
Importance and errn tbe possibilities of their 
future development *ro Indicated. Tbe Plan 
W In ibort meant to rerTO provincial planner* 
of education a* a book of rr/c/**re,a guide-boot 
an cacydop-Ww of tlatnlical amdoIbtT ralnabU 
information As such it will serve for many 
year*. 

I hare written this descriptive and critical 
mm men tarr on the Sargent rian with no 
'Icum to save serious reader* the troaUe 
of ttudvlng the original doenment* 1 for no 
genuine educationist 1* likely to hare Called to 
•tody th m closely already The aim of thk 
booklet m to bring to the knowledge of tbe 
general reader who may not hare time to go 
through tbe original* the Important facta 
which the Report* contain, — fact* about which 
no well educated cltlrcu can afford to bo 
unacquainted. Fact* *oeh aa three howerer 


and especially the table* of eoormoo* figure* 
on which they are baaed are liable to bo boring 
unlea* aUnwtiroly presented the Oxford 
University I’rrea ha* glren mo a moat valuable 
collaborator In my attempt to make the 
subject interesting, by Inviting 0 1L Q Moor 
house {well known for hb fllaitrationn In 
Maaenla Oar India and Picinrt of n Plan) 3 
to giro graphic representation to the Idea* 
put forward herein 

In order to ensure that no statement hail 
boon made which was not In accordance 
with the facta act forth In the Reporta, I took 
tbe precaution of aabrmttlng tbe manuscript 
of this book to Sir John Sargent himself 
before sending it for publication. Sir John 
moat kindly garo It hla general approval, 
while also offering some valuable suggestions, 
all of which I have Incorporated In the book 
as it now U. I offer to him and hi* collaborator* 
my sincere thank*. I must not omit to add 
that I hare been very careful to mention 
throughout the book, tho points at which tho 
*hwi stated are my personal opinion* and not 
those of the Board. 

(Wior Far 
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THE PLAN — WHY AND HOW 1IADE 

T\t Boon I lore not attempted to dense an ideal ry*tem of education or to prescribe a uniform 
r detailed plan to be foUoved nyi<fly Jlrorjfowif tie length and breadth of this n ut and ranou 
ountry Their object has bm i a stndlj practical one it is H fo indicate in broad outline the 
riiumum educational requirements of this country and to thenc Aoc long tl m»kW tale to satisfy 
i, f m an( j roughly what U vould cost — Pr John Sargent In a broadcast from All India Radio 


Th* ikVnt thin* In India 
T there l* a tingle thing about -which we 
ill agree It U that education In iDdia, In Iti 
jreaent atate U highly unaatfrfactory 
}plnkm* vary very widely at to how and why 
t it rm*atl*factory depending upon the point 
it rlew Statesmen and politician* find fault 
with H In one way econo mi* tt and bualneaa- 
mm hi another admlnlttrmtort and teacher* 
hare their own apodal complaint* parent! 
almost without exception are dissatisfied for 
various reason* eren the childreti In the 
achoolt— and certainlv the students In the 
college* — are a fleeted by the general feeling 
of dUcontcnt 

Such a widespread dl»«atli fact ion ha* 
naturally given ri*e to man\ attempt* to 
analyse tho c*n*c* of the trouble and to derfre 
rtrtoedie*. The attempt* range from the 
expensive and elaborate operation* under 
taken by Royal Commlalont on various ocra 
rioca, down to amateur etTorti locally to apply 
flrit aid We are all familiar with (if indeed 
wo hare not ourselves participated in) lecture* 
and dbcu don* when almost cverr o oe present 
ha* had tomething to tay about tbe dlapnori* 
of tbe di while a few bolder epint* hare 
stood up and waxed eloquent la pral«e of a 
particular panacea for all edncatkmtl flit 
which bt* for tbe time being attracted their 
attention. Far from despi log ruch effort* at 


first aid wo should amess them at their 
truo valuo which Indeed U eumolativelv 
Tory great For although firtt aid maj not 
do much to relieve the patient It it at ieaafc 
eleor proof of intcrctt in hi* aafety and hit 
cure and, if nothing at all were done for him 
till the tlmo when he could bo transported to 
tbe operation theatre ho might well bo dead 
before tho expert* coukl come to his rescue I 
Thl* U rrrv true of all tbe amateur and 
*o mi -expert remedial treat meet that ha* 
been applied in tbe la*t few year* to tho sickest 
thing in India — our educational system. We 
have not succeeded in curing the patient we 
cannot eren agree on tbe nature of hi* disease 
Rut we all feel de*pcratelr uncomfortable at 
seeing him so 111 and perririently anxiou* to 
hare him cured and on hi* feet agab much 
healthier than before It It juit thl* inriitent 
public demand and nothing dee that ha* 
led to effort* on a wider and wider scale to 
ascertain and face the fact* and to find a 
rrmedv which may be permanent in it* effect 
not merely palliative 
2. Tb* machinery af reform 

The exl tence and bcreailng strength of 
such a widespread demand would in a demo- 
cratically governed eountrs bv It*clf have led 
Innntablv to an attempt on the part of the 
Government to d<rW and to enact remedial 
mea«urrs In India, however the wheel* 
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Tns PablUinw tekno'wlodgr* with th*xiki the pnnni*lc« glrea to him by the 
Gortromwit of IndU to wproiooe crtrcoU from Pott- If or Sdueatfovol Dc**lo?- 
mnl t» India 
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THE PLAN — WHY AXD HOW JLADE 

Tht Board kart not attempted to dcvue an ideal system of education or to prescribe a uniform 
or detailed plan to be foUmctd rigidly throughout tAr length and breadth of thu vast and rarww 
country Thttr object iai been a strictly pradieal ont it is to indicate in broad outline tht 
minimum educational rajuirrmentt of tAis country and to thor Aow long it icould take to sahtfy 
them and roughly wkal ti vrould cotl M — Dr John Sargent in a broadcast from All India Radio 


I Th» ilckrit tblnj I" India 
If there U a single thing about which ire 
all agree It is that education in India in ita 
present state is highly unsatisfactory 
Opinions rary Terr widely as to how and why 
it is unsatisfactory depending upon the point 
of view 8tateimen and politicians find fault 
with it in one way economists and business 
men in another administrators and teachers 
hare their own special complaints parents 
almost without exception are dissatisfied for 
various reasons eren the children in the 
schools — and crrtainlv the studenta In the 
colleges — arr affected hr the general feeling 
of discontent 

Such a widespread di+«ati faction has 
naturally giren rise to many attempts to 
analyse the causes of thr trouble an 1 to device 
remedies The attempts range from the 
expenaire and elaborate operations under 
taken by Royal Commissions on various oc-ca 
alons down to amateur efforts locally to apply 
first aid Wo arc all familiar with (If indeed 
we hare not cm reel re* participated in) lectures 
and discusdoni when almost ererrene present 
hai had something to aar about the diagnosis 
of the di«ea*e while a few bol ler spirits hare 
stood up and waxed eloquent in pral«e of a 
particular panacea for all educational ills 
which has for the time being attracted their 
attention. Far from despising «ueh efforts at 


■first aid ire should assess them at their 
true value ahirh indeed Is cumulatively 
verv great For although first aid mav not 
do much to relieve the patient It is at least 
clear proof of interest in his safety and his 
cure and, if nothing at all were dooe for him 
tin the time when ho could bo transported to 
the operation theutre he might well be dead 
before the experts coukl come to his rescue ! 
Thu Is very true of all the amateur and 
semi -expert remedial treatment that has 
been applied In the last few years to the sickest 
thing in India — our educational system We 
hare not succeeded In curing the patient we 
cannot even agree on the nature of his disease 
Dot ire all feel dreperatelr on comfortable at 
seeing him so m, and persistently anxious to 
bare him cured and on hls feet again, much 
healthier than before It la just ltd, insistent 
public demand and nothing else that has 
M to effort, on « wider .M wider 
■wt.in f«ee the Uru ,„d to fod , 
rrmodr which nay be jxrounrijt in It, eflhee 

not merelr palliative 

*• Th * mathWwy of n/orm 

The existence and increasing atrength 0 f 
»neh a widespread demand would ) n a detrvv. 
era t leal I r governed connlrr by ftvlf hare [M 
ineritaldv to u attempt -Tw 
Government to derlw ud to enMtren, Jm 
mewmree In Jodi, bowever the”^ 
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of authority bare been apt to tom 
alowly The machinery Wf w« aei op 
a* long ago aa 1015 Jbw * Bnrf« 
of Education «J wtabliabed under the 


DtTOATIOlT 

by the LcgkUtiTe Aaaembly three momhefi 
nominated by th* Inter Uniread ty Board, 
a^id one repreaenUtire of each of the ProrindaJ 
QorenuoenU. The number of ednoatiodiaii 



ndocotkmal t oiornmioorr with the Qorern 
mrnt of India. To thli wa» added in 
10 *0 a more re p rf ^ n tatlre body the 
ftat Central Adriaory Board of Edaeatioo. 
Hoi under pre par e of the demand for 
retrenchment and ai a revolt of the recoin 
mmdaUona of the lueheape Retrenchment 
t-ommjttee Loth the Barra n and tbe Adriaory 
B<ard a rrc aboliabtd In 1923 It m not 
tmtll Itrlo that the Central AdrWy Board 
aa • pain eonititutcd, 1U mecoLen bring (In 
addition to the Member of the Viceroy a 
Faerutlre Council In ch arge of the portfolio 
1 f Ed oca t Km Health and Lauda, and tbe 
V locaUotul CommitJooer), ala cdacatkmirta 
(in rinding at Wat one woman) Dominated by 
tbe Cur cm merit, one member elected by the 
tormnl of 8taU and two member* elected 


haa tin oe been In created to twrire (of wbo 
four moat be woman) and fire repreaentailr 
of the Indian 8Utea hare alao been indnde 
Thia effort to oonatttute a oentral body 
tackle the problem* of education, area thoai 
In an adriaory capacity only ooinri dt 
henrorer with the period when prorinc 
autonomy waa andergolng real and riforc 
growth, and plana for draatk reform beg 
to emerge from moat of the prorindal *er 
tariata. In October 1937 a* a direct malt 
the atwmpiltm of th# napcndbflitiea 
corernment by Coogrewi jCnlatrfe* in aer 
prorince* an All India National Educat! 
Conference waa aaaemWed at Wardha u» 
the preridmey of Mahatma Gandhi. It * 
thia Conference that appointed tbe Za 
Hnaain Committee, whoee report aubrnlt 
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In December 1937 k*» come to be known u 
Hb Ward ha Scheme In 1938 and 1939 
moat of the province* then under Coo grew 
government *et np experimental school* and 
training Institution* for teacher* on 'Wardha 
Unei among these were Bombay the United 
Pronncea Bihar the Central Province*, Orija* 
and A*am 

J. CximlratJfm of th* WardSo *<fcaro« 

The Central Adrlaory Board lost do time in 
taming Ha moat aerkm* and careful attention 
to the*e important development* and ex peri 
ment*. Hardly had the Wardha Scheme wren 
the light of day when the Central AdvUory 
Board {In January 1938) appointed a Bub- 
committee 'to examine the ache me of educa- 
tional reoorutroction in corpora ted in the 
Wardlia Scheme and to consider this in the 
light of the Abbott Wood Report on General 
and Vocational Education In India, and other 
relevant document* Kot only wa* Dr Zakir 
Huaain himself a member of the Sub-corn 
mittec, but it* Chairman *u the Premier 
and Education Minuter of Bombay Province, 
the Hon'ble Mr B G Kher two other Con grew 
provincial Minister* of Education (Dr Syed 
Mahmud of Bihar and Pandit R. 8 Shukla 
of the Central Province*) were member*, 
together with Mr* llama* Mehta, Rajkumari 
Aarit Kaur Lady Grigg Dr Sir Zla od Din 
Ahmed Dr Byamapraaad Mookerjee Khan 
Fax] Muhammad Khan (of H EL H. the VIxam • 
Government) only two permanent official* 
belonging to the Education Department (Mr J 
EL Farkinaon Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India and Mr W H F 
Armatrong DPI, Punjab) were Included In 
thi* Sub-committee The Sub-committee rub- 
mltted it* report in December 1933 It com 
mcndcjl the Wardba Scheme In respect of 
nearly all Its main feature* and this verdict 
wa* generaDr eodoraed bv the Central Advisory 
Board During the conrideratlon of the Sub- 
committee a report howrver certain Iwues 
emerged (rich aa the co-ordination of 'baric 
with higher education the way* and mean* 


to finance It ete.) which In the opinion of the 
Board required farther examination. With 
thi* object in view the Board appointed 
another Committee, aUo under the chairman 
■hip of the Hon'ble Mr B G Kher end 
comprising three other provincial Minlrtrr* of 
Education (in thi* cane those of Mfldra* Sind 
and the N W F Province who had not been 
inelnded in the f!r*t Wardha Education Sob- 
committee) together with Dr Zakir TInaain 
Mr* Hanaa Mehta, Rajknmirl Amrit Kaur 
Pandit Amaranatha Jha three DPI* 
(Bengal U P., and Punjab) and the Fduco 
tional Commiaakmer with the Government of 
India who by that time wa* Dr John Sargent. 

Thi* Committee (known as the Second 
Wardlia Education Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board) not only gave it* view* cm 
the important point* mentioned in the term* 
of reference (Including the vital question of 
how the Wardha Scheme could be financed) 
but It also gave careful conrideration to the 
reporta from the varkra* province* in which 
tcboola and training oeutre* on ‘Wardha 
line* had in the meantime been opened 
(notably In Bombay U P Bihar C.P., A*«*tn 
and Oriwa) The Commltteo moreover con 
■Jderrd the resolution* of the AD India Mu Iim 
Educational Conference regarding the Wardha 
Scheme and other relevant documents With 
regard to the former it reported that It wa* 
ffmhfitd to find iXnl on all wytjor ed*oalK>nal 
i«wi tier* «ro* a twbstaniial measure of agree 
aent Lrltrttn tie decision* of tie [ Muslim ] 
Conference. and Ifuir own [ the Committee • ] 
conclusion* 

The Central Advisory Board finally con rider 
ed the report* of both Committee* in May 
1940 It adopted the conclnikm* and reeom 
meodatKmi of the Second Wardha Education 
Committee In respect of all Important item* 
except one namelr the extent to which the 
financial harden should bo borne hr the 
Central Government. On thh point alone 
were there any considerable difference* of 
opinion 
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4. A tWoajh a»d impartial [rrotfjitioa by Important all India educational sasoda 

It hi* been necesaary to trace in aome detail tksu representing various interests (such 
the step* taken by the Central Advisory as the AD India UnaHm Eduoathmsl Confer 
Board tn arriving at its ronehaiooa regarding enoe) were welcomed and carefully considered 
the Ward ha Scheme for two reasons. The Wore decisions were arrired at. In short 
first la that *1*110 (Primary and Middle) if one ocmaidert the matter impartially erne 
education Is by far the moat important (and can hardly escape the conclusion that H would 
the moat costly) part of the Plan of Education hare been difficult to doviae any method by 
foe India a hi eh we are about to ttxuidrr which a more thorough sifting of all possible 
The total net annual expenditure which material, from erery available source, both 
would be Incurred by the State In implement- offlotsl and non -official could have been 
log and maintaining the complete scheme achieved. 

proposed under the Plan is estimated at The amend reason for dealing at the outer* 
Hs £77 crorea. Out of this huge sum no less in some detail with this point, is that mnv 
than R». *00 crorea la the estimated cost of scheme put forward by a body nominated 
free and compulsory basic education of all by the former Governmmit is likely to be 
children between the ages of 0 and 14 The received with suspicion by the pubilo. When 
duration of the course of ' basic education, however a matter of such vital oonoem as 
and other Act ells effect hi j its ooat, are than- u ni versal, free and compulsory education 
fore matters of the greatest importance Is at stake and when, for the first time, a 
and when the expenditure of so huge a sum of vigorous attempt has been made to tackle the 
pobllc money h involved on so vast an under problem cm a oomprehenrive souls. It is most 
taking we are naturally anxious to assure desirable that we should not allow prejudice to 
ourselves that no paint have been spared to prevent our examining with Impartial scrutiny 
scrutintxe every detail, as wed ■« to consider the constructive proposals put forward. It is 
folly any practicable alternatives which might of no Uttle a»Utanoa tn removing prejudice 
be more economical without sacrificing If we can satisfy ourselves— as we surely can 
efficiency in ths present case — that the body which 

ll l* satisfactory to know therefore — as prepared the Flan even if it was nominated 
anyone can who takes the trouble to read the by a Government not responsible to an elected 
published reports* — that the body whloh SJwembly comprised In its membership a 
was responsible for framing the Sargent goodly number of non -official educationists, 
ITsn pare hs most careful attention not only and above all based Its coucinsiom 
to tbo principal popular scheme of all India on the moat vital part of the plan 
rd *catkm (the Banlba Scheme) bat based upon the opinkms of Committers eoustst- 
itv eoudodcnv directly upon the reports of Ing in the main of representatives either 
Gamndttfes of which the chairman of the of popular and constitutionally elect ad 
•original Wardha Ed neat loo Committee (Dr IGnhtrica cic of non-official educational 
Zakir Husain) was himself a prominent opinion 

member on which also In one or other of the If the facta, stated in the foregoing para 
Fab-committee* the Ministers of Education graph*, regarding the procedure by which the 
of rix of the popular provincial Ministries Plan was made and by whom it was mads 
took part In addition to many prominent are borne in mind, they must surely carry 
educationists, as well as represents conviction with them to the mind of most 

lives of tba uoireMltW. Opinion, exposed reader. 

* hsiw Mswh s, pahttcailoa No. E. C. H 
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5. VA rf an MUndti rtan 1 

Be faro to proceed to examine the detail* of 
the Plan, ia It neoetaary to inquire *eAy tech 
a Plan should have been felt to be n o c on ry t 
Such a question is leas likely In these days 
when p lanning n accepted a> the essential pre- 
liminary to any big enterprise It it possible, 
bo w er er that there may be crltica who object 
to a plan for education being made on an all 
India seek Education, it may be urged ia 
a provincial subject and provincial Ministries 
•boo bl be left entirely free to plan and to 
develop educational facilities in the m a nn er 
they think best suited to their local needs 
This U all very rrell in theory and H sounds 
the more plausible because constitntlocally 
it 1* strictly correct But rre must observe two 
very Important point* in thl* connexion. The 
first Is that under the present financial 
arrangement, no province can ever hope to 
rnlae bv itself the enormous sums of mooev 
which wifi be necessary to Initiate and main 
tain education on the universal, free and 
compulsory scale contemplated In the present 
Plan. Consider for example the estimated 
cost of universal primary and middle ednea 
tlon alone for a province such as Bombay 
Bomb a r province baa more than 36 lakhs of 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 The 
annual cost of providing schooling for these 
would be not less than R* 14 67 69 864 
or about 14 J croret of rupees per annum. 
Bombay's present total annual income la 
about Ra 30 erores and Its present (1046-6) 
annual expenditure on education (of all 
kind not only primary and middle) is only 
Rs 2 63,24 000 Le. barely one-aixth of the 
required amount for Basie education alone 
Where li the additional moner to come from 1 
Either there must be a subvention from the 
Central Government or Bom bar mart be 
content with inferior provi ion for her ednea 
tlonal needs. Is it likely that she vrffl be 
content with the Utter 1 H not and If she is 
granted funds from the Centre to enable ber 
to provide education for all, it would surely 


not be unreasonable to expect her to co- 
ordinate her educational system with that of 
other provinces at least in respect of its main 
features. 

Secondly quite apart from the argument 
that Tie who pays the piper calls the tune 
it can hardly be questioned that co-ordina 
tkm of the educational systems of the vs non* 
province* and 6tate* to a greater extent than 
ia now prevalent would be an advantage 
In several ways At present there Is not even 
uniformity in respect of the number of year* 
daring which a child must study in order 
to complete the pnmarv middle high school 
and University courses In some cases pubUo 



examinations of one province are not reoognix 
ed in another or they are rrcognked coir 
on conditions that are most vexatious to falffl. 
In cane of removal of a family to another 
province therefore all sorts of difficulties 
ariw- regarding the children • education 
There is do reason to fear that the acceptance 
of an All India plan fa which the broad 
outlines are laid down would lead to action* 
W of rnmndal freedom to implement the 
main principles fa a manner best stated to 
local need There Is no more danger of this 
than m other spheres such as Health A grind 
tore and Comrmmkatfosu fa which ft is 
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obriom that the exigence of a national poll 07 experiment* in working ont the deter 
1* B^eo tixl from emy point of xiew The mtnetinn cf the nation that not a aingte 
Uyta| down of broad line* of policy by one of it* future cttlaena thall grow np 
the Centre need not prerent, and might without proper educational faoflitiea to fit 
Tery greatly uu‘. proTtndal and local him or her for a fruitful and uaeful life. 



THE BIGGEST EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE EVER PLANNED 


i- Th« ill* of th* problem 
The continent of India bu now a population in 
the nrighbourhood of 400 mfflxma. Of these 
nearly 100 million* are tubject* of the Indian 
State*, and about 500 tnifllcrra are dtizen* of 
the province* of the dominion* of India 
and Pitiitan. The Flan for Education, here 
eontidered applies onlv to tbe latter 
not became it U desired to leave out the 
State* but bccauio they are autonomou* a* 
regard* finance and internal affair* and It 
b therefore left to their respective ruler* 
or government* to decide whether to imple 
ment the Flan or not within their own confine* 
(For convenience however tbe nrcewary 
itatlrtic* regarding the Indian State* have 
been Included In the Table* which form ap- 
pendixes to tbe Plan.) 

Even after taking Into eonalderation the 
fact that the Plan doe* not make provision 
for nearly one-quarter of the Inhabitant* 
of tbe Indian continent who live In the Indian 
State" it Hrmi *afe to *av that no plan ha* 
ever before been devised to provide foe the 
edn rational need* of *o Urge a number of 
human being*. Of ail countries on the face 
of the globe China alone exceed" India In 
population but China, In Ha p m ent situation 
i" obviou !v not in a portion to plan for 
education for the whole country though 
wonder* have undoubtedly been aceompluhed 


in thoae part* which remained free from 
Japanese control The ecuntry next in order 
of population it the U.S.E.P.., whoie citizens 
probably number nearly 200 million* at the 
present time Tbe U.S-S.R. ha* done great 
thing* for the education of It* citUen* during 
the part thirty year* but even now only 
primary eduration for four year* (from 8 to 
12 year* of age) 1* compnUory for all, though 
In urban and iodottrial arena compulsion ex 
tend* to wren yean (from 8 to 13) 1 Alongside 
thh bowarer great itridci have been made In 
the direction of universal literacy by mean* 
of adult education with the result that 
even Including the moat backward arena of 
Soviet Aria about 80 per cent of the adult 
popuUtiou of the U.S.S R is now literate a* 
agahirt 20 per cent thirty yean ago 
Fourth among the nation* In tbe riie of 
population come* the U.S-A. with about 134 
million inhabitant* The American intern of 
compuUorv education eonrirt* of ilx year* 
In tbe Elementary school* followed by three 
yean In the Junior High School, and three 
more In the Senior High School l.e 12 year* 
of compulsory education in all. In many 
urban area* this 1* now being extended to 14 
vran (L* up to the age of about 20) br tbe 
addition of a two- war course In a Junior 
College This together with almoit uni venal 
literacy 1* a great accompluhtnent and It U 
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Bat it present* the colo**al proportion of pro- 
riding b*rio education for no lens th»n 55 



would be merely tb*t of prtrriding *boat 
Atb time* the present facflltie* in order to 
attain universal literacy within * reasonable 
period of time. The situation is, in tact 
b o re r er, urn eh It* promising. "For oat of the 
11 rrrlTUrn u tn schools of some sort, nearly 
ti»1f ue in the Primary CJsss I, and the 
statistic* of the past decade dearly prtrre 
(ice Tsbl* below 1 ) that less thn 25 per cent 
of Uok w&o enter a tckool remain la it ert» 
for Jour ft or# while the number of thoae 
rbo remain for leren or eight years U hardly 
more than 8 or 7 per cent Since four year* 
ii the shortest period in which there Is any 
reasonable probability of permanent literacy 
being established In a child we are led to 
the disturbing conclusion that of the money 
expended on Primary education throughout 
India (about Rs 10 erorea in 101S-3) at 
lead 76 per cent was completely w ruled And 
eren this is an optimistic calculation because 
experience goes to show that a child who lea re* 
school after only three or four year* of Primary 
education is almost certain to rtlapa* into 
Illiteracy a* there are so few opportunities 
or enticement* to read or write in the pr e sent 
condition* of Tillage life in India It is probable 
»fe to say therefore that not let* titan 90 per 
ceat of 0* promt expenditure on Primary 
tdueaho* fa India it preeUcaUy f milieu 
This means that in educations! reconstruc- 
tion India has to start again rery nearly 
at Mrmtch And this I* precisely the atsump- 
tioo oo which the Central Adrisoiy Board 

1 tvilwl Ulacfwn g. dLcoit 
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Again, riewlng the problem u * whole 
from tbo other end — that I* from the point 
of riew of ai*U literacy — India’* situation b 
possibly the wont amoeg *H the drfibed 
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people* of the earth. According to the fie« 
o} InJtm Ttar Book of 10-13*4 120 out of 

errzj 1000 of the population are now literate 
Thli doe* not mean, fortunately that edn na- 
tion ha* atDl to be prtrrWed for M per cent 
of a population of nearly 300 million, because 
— for pnrpoaet of adcdt education — It b 
only tboae between the ago# of 10 and 40 
year* we need to reckon (thoa# now below 
10 yean being catered for trader the plan* for 


DtJOiTlO^ 

primary odntmtfan, and ihoae abore 40 being. 
In moat oases, imedu cable) Bnt cron so, the 
number of persona within the a boro- mentioned 
age-limit* (10-40 year*) k apprnrimately 140 
raffllotu, ont of whom it b estimated that only 
about 23 mUDon* am now literate. Thbleareaa 
balance of no kaa than 127 mflllona to be made 
literate, — a figure not far abort of the com 
hined total adult population of the 17,8-S.R- 
and th* U£~A. 1 Add to theae the children 
between 0 and 10 another Si afflinn* 
and wo m the problem In it* foil enormity — 
151 mfflke* to be made literate, and 
23 mflBona more to be kept ao — about 
173 mfflioo* In all Truly a terrific proportion. 
•. Hap ef tM Md 

We hare taken a quick glance drat at the 
figure* allowing the *iae of the problem a* It 
relate* to bajdo (Primary and Middle) ednoatlon 
and to adnlt education, becauae three are 
as it were th* two poke of the aib of unlreraal 
literacy But between the two polar point* 
of primary and adult education there lie all 
the other son*# of the educational sphere, 
lone* ootnpebing all the cultural field* of 
High School, technical, professional and 
tJntmsity education without which nothing 
could be accomplished beyond the establish 
ment of bare literacy If the Plan of the Central 
Adrbory Board were nothing more than a 
ratt drire for the permanent establishment of 
Gteraey among a population of 300 mlUkma 
it would certainly be remarkable foe the #cala 
of ita operation* — but foe nothing more than 
its immense acale Fortunately it f* aural more, 
for It also oorer* all the ground between 
taking wtthtn Ita soope all the other cdoeadkxial 
and cnhnral tone* referred to a bo re 

Sum marl zing, w* aee the map of th# whole 
a* folkor* 

(0 A and B the two polar and temper 
ate tooea, of which A I* the masdra 
oootlnent of /fctnc EiwatitoM for 
51} mHUoo ehfldren 35 mlUkra 
from 6 to 11 year* and 15^ million* 
from 11 to 14 year*: and B th# 
corresponding opposite xoc* of 
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THE BIOOUT EDUCATIONAL ITIUOTUU EVEN f DlJKID 


Adult Education. Within A lie* C 
the relatively small tone of 
pre- Primary (Nursery School) 
Education for 1 million children 
between the age* of 3 and 0 ysar*. 

(If) D E and P the aecoodair rone*, 
oomprWng (X)) JTtgA ScAoot Ednca 
Hon for at least 71 mllbon*, L e. 
for one- fifth of all chil d r en between 
tbe age* of 11 and 17 In British 
India, (E) Technical, Commercial 
and Art Education proriding for 
the training of about 300 000 pupil* 
annually and (F) Untitfttty 


The Plan propo se * to deal also with what 
might be termed (continuing the metaphor) 
the physical factor* goremlng education It 
makes pToriaioc for a School Medical Serrico 
to safeguard and build up the health of the 
riling generation. The mean* to bo placed at 
their disposal for thi* purpose Include not only 
adequate arrangements for modi cal examina- 
tion and treatment, but al*o prorcntkm of 
ill health by the teaching of hygiene and by 
the proTukm of mid-day meal* and proper 
fa ciliti es for physical training games, etc. 



Education for double the present 
number of students, or about 
240 000 

(»»») O a special seme proriding for the 
training of the 2 mill ion blind and 
deaf, and II, another special zone 
for the education of ths mentally 
defective (with I Q of le*a t han 
55) numbering at least 600,000 


The social and economic factors are also taken 
into account by the prorisioo of Rcctcs 
tire and Soda! activities (houth Movement 
Junior Red Cross etc ) and Employment 
Bureaux. 

f Ths k*y t* tbs imp — Tsacbsrs 

last among the item* of the Plan to bs 
lilted here but firri of cU in importance In 
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enabling tie Flan to bo Implemented, b the 
TiUl factor of tie recruitment of ttacktrt the 
iprmi of tbeir service end the arrangements 
for their training If in tie metaphoe employed 
above we lure compared the various type* 
of institutions to the land areas of the globe 
we msy appropriately figure the teething 
*t*ff m the riren and the wells the re*erroira 


dttq xrioir 

-wip abo decrease when the Initial deflcbney 
of trained trachea* has been nude up and 



and the eanali by BMia of which tho*e areas 
are irrigated For without tbe*e and th* 
no of enthuahutki devotion which draw* 
op the knowledge to be poured ont again in 
life giring rtrearai there can indeed be no 
cultural growth at alL 
Id rorpect of thb Item too the Flan for 
India a education la almost inooncetvably vast, 
ilere are the estimated figure* of the number* 
of teacher* required for each type of educa- 
tional institution, when the Plan la in full 
operation 

Adult Education teacher* - 2A8 000 1 

IVe Primary School teacher* 

(women) 40 000 

Primary (Junior Baak) teacher* 1,200 000 

Middle (Senior Baric) teacher* Go 000 

nigh School teacher* M2 000 

Technical School teacher* 10,000 

Training School teacher* 130,000 

University (and Training College) 

teacher* .. 30 000 

Total ... 2 WS 000 

To the above moet be added the staff required 
for the School Medical Serrlce for loriitution* 
for the physically and mentally handicapped, 
for running the \octh Movement and Em 
ployraent Bureaux and for the administration 
of the Immensely enlarged Education Depart- 
ment* of every province Against the abov* 
we ran pot the fact that the number of 
teacher* needed for Adult Education will 
decTe*«* in [woportlon to the increase of 
hteraev resulting from universal primary 
education and the number of teacher* required 
for the training school* and training ccUcgea 



only wastage through retirement or drath 
ha* to be provided for Even so the total 
number of trained personnel for operating 
thf« imirt en— scheme will amoent to not less 


t TkU D«r»W win pu pi w ly dunbUi iAw Uw sarsetaraih jwae wbea ihs sarabee of IHlietaia sdalla 
WrrsW>*«i»*-#a.«r*-^iaruai» Tt WU«e*Jiw»li». 
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than about !( millions, of whom folly half 
omjM to be tomr. When one ooacdm tint 
tbe total number of teacher* at preaeiit 
working in educational institution* of all 
kind* i* only about 530 000 (521,000 In 
Primary 1 fiddle and High Schools and the 
remainder in all other type* of institution 
and In Universities) and out of these about 
800 000 only are trained and only about 
W 000 are women one ha* some idea of the 
enormous lee- way to be made up India ha*, 
in fact to recruit and train not leu than 
J 000 000 well-educated men and women 
(of whom one million alotdd be women, 
to work the Plan to the fullest adran 
tage of the nation) Taking even Matrl 
colatkm a* the lowett ttandard of general 
education for a teacher India ha* at prtsent 
only 100 000 who cot Id be recruited annually 
(tbe total annual output of all High School* 
b about 150 000 of whom only 100 000 pass 
the Matriculation or School I -taring Certi- 
ficate Examination every year) Tbe number 
of thoae in daa* VTTI or Standard V (U e who 
complete the Middle course) U about 310 000 
of whom it U inconceivable that mor* than 1 
In 3 would either be fit to take up teaching 
a* a career or would be willing to enter tha 
teaching pTofesrion unleai compelled to do so 
Thu*, even if something approaching coo 
script km of partially educated person* were 
resorted to it U improbable that more than 
one-tenth of tbe required number cook! poari 
bly be re cru ited annuaDr Under no d r cum 
stances therefore could the whole of tha 
shortage of teachers be met In lea* than ten 
year*. On tbe other hand. It teem* doubtful 
(to say the least) whet bar a policy of compelling 
people wfily-uWy to become teacher* would 
benefit tbe nation In the long run. The com 
wooert complaint agalnd the pre s ent 
educational system Is that the teaching profes- 
tion U recruited largely from among thoae 
who have failed to qualify themwlrea for 
any other more remunerative employment 
Coo script km of rrrrj person who ha* attained 


the standard of Class VTH or Standard V 
would not be likely to raise the itamiard of 
the profeadon but would probably lower it 
at Iea*t for tome time to come The choice 
seems to be between running that risk on the 
one band, and on the other hand, postponing 
the fnll operation of tbe Plan for a few year* 
more, until adequately qualified teachers can 
be recruited and trained. The Central Advisory 
Board ha* ehoaen the latter alternative It ha* 
proposed a preliminary 5-year period foe 
setting up training schools and colleges for 
teachers and foe getting the w or k of training, 
etc under way Then using tbe newly trained 
teaohers batch by batch. In new schools to 
be opened as teachers beeome available it 
propose* that there *bould be seven 5-year 
period* of expansion Tbe Plan would thus 
be in foil operation after 40 rear* At this 
•point of our examination of the Plan we 
•hall content crane I re* merely with the above 
statement of the Board* proposal* They 
w-ffl be critically dealt with In greater detail 
later on 

10- A diagrammatic r sp v a w ntulafl 

Summarising all the fact* In the form of 
a diagram, for convenience and quick reference 
we see them a* on page* 14 15 

It must not be overlooked that all the 
figures given above apply to the former 
area of Bntuh Indus only If the Indian 
States were to be Included — and It la cer 
tabdy to be hoped that many of them will 
adopt equal] V comprehenrire schemes if 
they have not already in a few instance*, 
taken tbe lead In some directions— all the 
figures would hare to be increased by at 
least ooe fourth. 

In concluding this general survey of tho 
rtsn ft may be mentioned that one of the 
main reasons underlying the Central Adrumry 
Board* endeavour to deal with tbe problem 
a* a whole rrgardlew of tbe almost agro- 
nomical proportion* of Its financial implies 
Uons is that the longer an aB-oot drive for 
the liquidation of Ignorance and Cbteracy 
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[i delayed the mtei the problem k becoming 
Thk U due in no small measure to the pheno- 
menal rapidity of Increase of India ■ popula- 
tion- In the matter of the liquidation of Dll 
tetacy for example l\t incrtatt in tAs jwm&er 
of lUeraU-t t* mo< at preasal Itfptng pact seen 
vnlk <i« tmcmiae of population, with the alarm 
Ing result that the proportion of literate* to 
illiterate* in India k actually deeliaiay Our 
country in fact ia growing proportionately 
wvnt Illiterate erery year 1 Thar© ia, of course, 
no radical solution of such a problem abort 
of tba kmg term aolotion of mrimaal and 
compulsory education. Foe even assuming 
artificial control of the birth rate to be an 
acceptable and feaalble proportion (a highly 
tow n re n tal point) tha popularisation of 
birth-control itself depends upon the spread 
of education, without whioh there k not the 


remotest obanoe of suoh methoda over being 
adopted. 

Under the Flan, adult education cm a huge 
aoale (Ear nearly 6,600 000 people par annum 
at the maximum pcdnt) has been proposed 
in order that the problem of Illiteracy may 
be solved more rapidly by being tackled 
simultaneously from boOi ends. But, u an 
ever larger number of children receive bade 
education year after year the number 
of illiterate adults will dwindle proportionately 
so that at the end of 26 yean it is estimated 
the funds set apart for the drive against adult 
(Qiltncy will be wholly available for the real 
work of adult adfacaboa, including such ameni 
ties as the provision of a library in every 
village school, visual and aural instruction 
by cinema and radio and other cultural 
fscfHtiss, 
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the foundations and ground-floor of the plan 


11 Tb* for buk •dtKadon 

Ttif universal and compulsory education of 
all children, from the earliest age at which 
they can go by themselves to school, up to the 
latest ago at which they can be permitted to 
begin to learn a livelihood oc to take op 
domestlo reaponsfbility la the natural foonda 
tkm upon which a comprehensive ayitem ol 
national education mart be built And, aj the 
Report declares In conformity with world 
wide opinion the Central Advisory Board 
agreed that any system of universal com pal 
aory Instruction moat also be free 

The age-range of *baalo education as it fa 
appropriately termed must vary naturally 
according to the conditions of the country 
In which It exists In a safo and peaceful 
country In which young children have no 
cause to dread going even alone a few miles 
to the nearest school and where the climate 
la sunny and dry compulsory education might 
well begin from the age of five In an exoeed 
ingly poor country where the contribution in 
work or cash, of every possible additional 
earning member of a family counts foe mo eh, 
the natural tendency U Cor the school leaving 
age to be pitched as low as possible Consider 
ing the above facts one might expect Indian 
conditions to favour an age-range of say 
0 to 12 oe 13 This was In fact the age-range 
suggested by the Inter University Board It 
is al<o approximately the range advocated 
by several critics of tbe Board a proposals. 
But the Board has viewed the matter from a 
different angle The Report aavs the Board 
regard 13 as too early an age for 80 per cent 


of the future citizens to finish their foil time 
education while to Increase the compulsory 
period by one year would add approximately 
Rs 20 erorei to the ultimate cost While 
adhering to 0 as the minim am age for compul 
■ion they agree that children should be 
encouraged to attend school at 5 or even 
earlier The age-range lor compulsion adopted 
by the Board In the present Han Is therefore 
0 to 14 

Although the main object of this booklet Is 
to make known more widely the essential 
features of tbe Plan, we should not be doing 
crar duty to the reader if we were to pas* by 
in silence such honest and constructive 
criticisms of the Plan as have come to crar 
notice In fact such criticisms should be 
welcomed and should be given the same 
publicity as the Plan Itself, because as Dr John 
Sargent himself said in a broadcast from AD 
India Radio Delhi 1 the Board have not 
attempted to devise an ideal system of edaea 
tlon or to prescribe a uniform or detailed 
plan to be followed rigidly throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast and various 
country As the Board have themselves 
stated their object throughout been 

a strictly practical one It fa to Indlcato in 
broad outline tbe minimum edncatlonal re- 
quirements of this country and to show how 
long It would take to satisfy them and roughly 
what It would cost. It will be for the respon 
slbte educational authorities to deri«e for 
them selves within tbe general lines laid down 
tbe type of education most appropriate to 
their particular areas and Institutions and 
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b dclaved, the yu ter the problem b becoming. 
Thb U doe In no »mall measure to the pheno- 
menal rapid! tj of increaac of India ■ popola- 
tkm- In the matter of the liquidation of HH 
teracy for example, (A* iameae i* On nmbtr 
of Utituft* w not ai jrrtMni httjnng pact rrrn 
ki(A On \Ktrtott of popuhdlox, with the alarm 
log remit that the proportion of literate* to 
illiterate* In India U actually declining Oar 
country in fact a growing proportionately 
wore Illiterate every year t There la, of oourae, 
no radical eolation of inch a problem ahort 
of the long term eolation of unlveraal and 
eompulaorv education. For earn aammbig 
artificial control of the birth rate to be an 
acceptable and feaaible proportion (a highly 
tontro venial point) the popularisation of 
birth-control itaelf depend* upon the apread 
of education, without which there b not the 


remoteat ehanoe of an oh method* erne being 
adopted. 

Under the Plan, adult education on a huge 
aoale (tor nearly 6,600 000 people par annum 
at the maximum point) ha* been proposed 
in order that the problem of illiteracy may 
be *olred more rapidly by being tacldad 
dural taneonaly from 6otA end*. But, M an 
erer larger number of children rood to baaio 
eduoation year after year the number 
of Ulltaraie adult* will dwindle proportionately 
»o that at the end of 2fl year* It b eatimated, 
the fond* *et apart for the drive againat adult 
(Udcrocf will be wholly available for the real 
work of adult tdamhoa, Including ruoh ameni 
tie* aa the provblon of a library In every 
village *chool, vtrnal and aural inatructiau 
by dn*m* and radio and other cultural 
facdltka. 



CHATTE* THREE 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND GROUND-FLOOR. OF THE PLAN 


II Tbs »i*-r»nr« for bulc «<iGc*tk>» 

Xhi ontrerial and compulsory education of 
*J1 children from the earliest age at which 
they can go by themselves to school, up to the 
latest age at which they can be permitted to 
begin to leam a livelihood or to take np 
domcatio reaponalbllity ii the natural founda- 
tion upon which a comprehensive system of 
national education muat be built And, aa the 
Report declares In conformity with world 
wide opinion the Central Advisory Board 
agreed that any ayatem of unlTeiml compul 
tory in»t ruction must also be free 
The age-range of baric education, aa It Is 
appropriately termed moat rary naturally 
according to tbe eonditkm* of the oountry 
in which it exists In a aafo and psacefal 
country in which young children have no 
cause to dread going even alooe a few miles 
to the nearest school, and where the climate 
is sunny and dry compulsory education might 
well begin from the age of fire. In an eroeed 
ingiy poor country where the contribution, in 
work or cash, of every poarible additional 
earning member of a family counts foe much, 
the natural tendency U for the school leaving 
tge to be pitched as low as possible Consider 
ing the above facts, one might expect Indian 
conditions to [stout an age-range of, say 
0 to 12 or 13 This was in fact tbo age ran^c 
suggeried bv the Inter University Board. It 
U a l*o approximately the range advocated 
by serrral critics of the Boards proposals. 
But the Board has viewed the nutter from a 
different angle The Report says the Board 
"S"' 1 13 u too an ago for 80 pt, coi 


of the future dtixens to finish their full time 
education while to increase the compulsory 
period by one year would add approximately 
Rs 10 crores to the ultimate coat. While 
adhering to 0 aa the minimum age for oompul 
skm the} agree that children should be 
encouraged to attend school at 6 or eTen 
earlier The age-range for compulsion adopted 
by tbe Board in the present Plan Is therefore 
0 to M 

Although the main, object of this booklet is 
to make known more widely the essential 
feature* of the Plan we should not be doing 
our duty to the reader if we were to pass by 
in silenoo such honest and constructive 
criticisms of the Plan aa hare come to our 
notice In fact such criticisms should be 
welcomed, and should be given the same 
publicity as the Plan itself becouse, as Dr John 
Sargent himself said In a broadcast from All 
India Radio Delhi 1 the Board have not 
attempted to devise an ideal mtera of educa 
tioo or to prescribe a uniform or detailed 
plan to be followed rigidly throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast and ranous 
country As the Boird have themselves 
stated their object t hrough out has been 
a strictly practical one ft is *to nahcite In 
broad outline the nnrriimm educational re- 
quirement* of this coun tr y and to show how 
long ft would take to satisfy then and roughly 
what H would cost." It wffl be for tit reepcm 
rible educational anlhontifs to devise for 
theatres, within the general Es*s laid down, 
the type of education non appropriate to 
It* JMrsUr ra Kd cKddta, ,-d 
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■with this rod In view to erwourage every 
kind of potentially nsefnl experiment It 
may very treU oome to pas# that foRowtng 
the policy outlined above Provincial Govern 
meftti or other local authorities concerned 
with education may find It expedient to 
modify tome feature* of the Board ■ Plan, 
with the object of adapting it dther to certain 
practical (cvsn though tmderirahle) neces- 
sities or to other special local need*. 

One meb. jractiefil though extremely un 
dwiraWt. nrcaarity which ha* bom roectiouM 
by many critic* of the Plan, U that of temper 
arily reducing the period of compulsory baaio 
edo.ca.tion until an appreciable riae In the 
standard of llrlog of the poorest claaaea both 
rural and urban baa been brought about. 
TV re can be no dispute regarding the i*jnn 
bfliiy of keeping erery Indian child at school 
until he or aba ha* reached the age of 14 
tha Board • policy U unquestionably the right 
One from tbs kay-fem point of vi ew But 
apprehension to expres se d by rritioa lea* the 
pcnrerty-atrlcken Indian peasant If deprived 
of tbe extra earning capacity of hto okter 
children for erm one or two preclo u* year*, 
might curae tba hand that aeefcs to bleas hto, 
and at tbe outset, derelop an additional pre- 
judice ag»ln*t the*" newfangled idea* of 
education thereby rendering the Implemknt* 
tfon of tba ftoo mors difficult than if the 
Tlllagrr could be induced to *e« that it would 
benefit hjjn From tbto point of view a 
temporary reduction of the period of eompub 
akm to flee or »ii yrar* instead of eight aay 
frtra C to 11 might it to urged, prom to 
be a necessity to tbe crftlca opinion this 
would make tba adopt km or tbe Wan more 
readny acceptable K would dU tribute the 
fiosneial burden over a longer period and It 
would pre more time for tbe training of 
teacher* for tbe ultimate extension of the 
eoraputoory period A* baa been already 
mentioned (*ee page 7) even Soviet Itu uU 
Ea* been able to male education nuireraally 
compulsory only for a period of four 


year* (8 to 12) thoagh In urban and 
industrial areas oompnlaioa has been ex 
tended to a longer term. Tbe rigour* of 
tbe Bos dan dim ate make It Imposribie ft* 
ohQdren to be compelled to walk long dis- 
tance* to school in rural areas from an write*: 
age than 8 India (It Is pointed out) 1* rouoh 
more favourably rituated In this respect, 
and a lower age-range IB to ll or 8 to 11) 
Is therefore not Inappropriate, especially as 
children also mature wilier The first eaaenttol 
to that the period of oompulstoo should be 
long enough to establish literacy without any 
fear of later reversion to Qltteraoy The question 
U whether five or aix years are enough for 
this purpose The critic* argue that a 5-Tear 
compulsory period will be sufficient, provided 
(but only provided) that alongside of com 
pulsory primary eduoatian there 1* a simulta- 
neous drive to extend Into every Tillage all 
possible facflltjw for adult education and 
for the maintenance and development of 
literacy by meant of village libraries cultural 
centres ate Tbe other ride of the argument 
Is briefly stated at a later stage in this 
chapter 

n. Tba twa stage* — Junior aad Senior »**H— 
and why 

The Plan propose* a division of 'basic 
education Into two stage*, vix, th* Junior (or 
Primary) stage, covering a period of Are y**rs 
from fi to 11 and the senior (or Middle) ataga 
of three years from 1 1 to 14 The reasons given 
for this division (and also for regarding the 
whole 'baric ooorse of eight Tear* a* a unity) 
arc adnemtlcmafly sound. The main reason 
•ays the Report, Is that at about the age 
of 11 or 12 with tbe onset of adolescence 
certain mental and physical changes occur In 
boy* and girl* which necessitate a correspond 
ing adjustment both In the content of the 
curriculum and in the methods of instruction. 
Hence (as the Second Wardha Education 
Committee also says In it* report to tbe Board) 
*the need arise* for treating ths Instruction 
{ritm before and after this p*vxbc4ogk*l 
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break i* forming tiro well defined itage* undergo *ach inrtructkra in »lmmt irre*i*tibly 

each with it* own *cope aim* and technique drawn Into fedratary occupation* and are 

though inspired by the **me fond* mental unfitted for job* of a more active character 
aim, while aa we hare *lrradv noticed in chapter 



That 11 or 15 U the correct age for a change 
of achool or a change of method of irutmetioc 
ii unireraahj admitted- Eleven year* 1* the 
upper limit of primary education recommend 
ed bt the lladow Report (19^0) the lower 
limit being Ere rear* The Board of Education 
of England accepted thi* range and ha* 
Implemented the recommendation *lnce 1928 
Twelve year* it the upper limit In manv 
errant He* eg Scotland Wale* Sweden, the 
U-S A. and Egypt 

There U alto another and equally cogent 
reason for the division of the eonrw at thi* 
point One of the mo*t onUtanding wrnkne**e* 
of the pre se nt antem of education In India 
l that when a child ha* completed the Primary 
eouree he ha* no alternative before him except 
to Join a Middle School or to bring hi* 
education to an end. The ordinary MkI Ue 
School education under the erl ting rvrtem 
offer* neat to nothing bevtmd an extension of 
purelr bookish instruction, with perhaps a 
little drawing or manual training Experience 
haa unml taLahly proTcd that tbo*e who 


2 a rery Urge proportion of thoae who do 
not continue their education beyond the 
primarv *tag« revert Into [Ulteracy 
II. Combating wartaja 
The Plan i* designed to combat these 
injurion* tendende* In several way* Hr*t 
owing to the continuation of education for 
eight year* being made compulsory for every 
child, the danger of reversion to Illiteracy 
(and of consequent wa*te of the fond* poured 
out upon primary education) U ab*oluteIv 
removed. Secondly by the adoption of the 
principle of learning by doing (one of the 
meat important feature* of the original 
W ardha Scheme accepted by the Central 
Advi*ory Board a* being wholly In line with 
educational theorv and practice in all pro-^rr*- 
■ire co on trie*, and recommended also In the 
Abbott Mood Report) K 1* Intenled that the 
new bade school both junior and senior 
alike hoald be thoroughly modern In their 
empha i on creative activity In contrast 
to the pre*ent school* in whieh learning by 
rota or through book* U the most prominent 
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feature Although the Central Advisory Board critloixed on both these count*, namely 
sod It* two Committee* (which made * that ft is coormouiiy «*tly ind that ft will 
thorough study of the original lYardha Scheme, tike too long to put into operation. But It 
and of which Dr Zakir Hosain him*elf m a U difficult to iw how the object of the critic* 
member) did not go so far aa to accept the ocruH b* secured without at the same time 
possibility of basic Mhoob bdng ultimately sacrificing the two essential feature* in which 
seif-supporting on tb* proceed* of the handl the Plan stand* out aa ao immensely superior 
craft a which form th* baaia of their curricula to the existing system, namely lt» founda- 
(awl eren the Zakir Husain — Wardha Ednoa tion upon aound educational principle*, and 
tlcn — Committee did not claim tbia dogmati it* construction at the hand* of properly 
rally for their sehemo) rtoverthsle* they have qualified well trained, and decently paid 
wholly endorsed In the Plan the idea that w orker* . Regarding cost It la worth noting 
crafts appropriate to the age of the pupil* that Soviet Itoml* spent in 1&41 nearly 
and to tb* tool conditions should be a cssircJ 8,000 million Rouble* (about 1 000 crtxre* of 
feature of the curricula of both Junior and Rupees) in educating about Sfl rafUbwi chhdran 
Heoior Bano acbooli Says the Report of the In the compulsory stage of eduoatkm (8 to 
Board At the lower stage* the activity will 12 In rural areas, S to 1C in towns and workora 
take many forma, leading gradually up to a settlements) with about 1 million in technical 
basic craft or crafts suited to local condition* aehooU and 650,000 In onlvenritte* and tech 
Ho far aa possible the whole curriculum will nioal ooBegee. The Plan for India ha* to provide 
be harmonized with this general conception, for about 60 per ctmi n art pupils than Soria* 
The three R • bv them*elves can no longer Russia now provide* fee (about 00 million — 
b* regarded as an adequate equipment for not counting pupils In the adult education 
efficient citizenship scheme— as against nearly 88 millksi in the 

RUSSIA - TEACHERS 


mi 



**■ Cm b <*••• (a t**» than 40 yaaril Soviet Plan) Regarding speed, it may be 

It l* almmt entirely owing to the twee* noted that florist Russia ha* not been able 
sltv of having adequately qualified and pro- In mere than J3 years, to extend universal 
p<-riy trained teachers for the bade school* oompuRory education beyond IS years. 1 In 
that the Plan cannot he Implemented either 1811 Russia had 0*400 teachers. Thirty 
cheaply of hurriedly It ha* been severely years later hi 1041 she had one million. 

1 a** Cootaot cDj*|<1 
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THE FOUJDATIOXS A 3f D 
The Third Five-Year Plin Aimed at the 
training of 600 000 more teacher* in the period 
1D3&-42. The*e figures ihow the actual 
nan at Km that ha* yet been achieved in *peed 
of development of education by a great 
modern nation wholly bent on carrying oat a 
carefully framed Plan. They* form a more 
reliable guide for u» in India than merely 
Idealktio wiihfnl thinking India a Plan for 
Education alma not at one million teacher* 
bat at 2,653 000 («ee page 12) I* it within 
reason to demand that *he ihould train 2J 
time* the number of teacher* that Soviet 
Run la ha* In a tioricr period than the latter 
ha* required? 

IS. Tha activity pclrndpi* — tha badt of better 
•d nation 

It 1* envisaged under the Plan that the 
great majority of children whether resident 
in rural or in urban aroas affl receive their 
entiro education in Bade acbools spending 
fire year* in a Junior Ba*lo school *ltuated 
in their own Tillage or mala Ha or within easy 
walking distance from It and three war* more 
(when the Plan la completely implemented) 
either in the name school If H has Senior 
Basle cla**e« attached to it or at a centrally 
situated Senior Basic school In rural area* 
with very scattered populations hostels will 
haTe to be attached to Senior Basic school*. 

In a verv large number of the schools 
the bade craft around which the curriculum 
will he centred (as In the Project Method) will 
doubtless be agriculture or one of It* allied 
crafts horticulture animal huibandry etc., 
since the vast majority of India a population 
is engaged In these occupation* A fair number 
of the remaining rural schools will doubtless 
be centred on spinning or weaving of the locallr 
available materials while some will hare 
paper-and*eardboanl woik and woodwork, 
leading to metal work In the Senior Bade 
•chooi or to one or other of the crafts u*ed 
In bnBdlng construction (Join err masonry 
etc ) Clav modelling will naturally hare an 
important place among the activities of the 
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Junior school* and this will lead on to pottery 
and other plastic crafts in the Senior school 
heather work may be another alternative craft 
In Senior school*. 

The principle underlying tbe plan for bade 
education is, as anyone conversant with 
educational theory will at once observe the 
one which has now been almost universally 
adopted in progressive countries as funds men 
tally sound because it derive* from the 
obvious fact that we all (and young children 
particular^ ) learn most effectively from 
making attempts to do what we see other 
people doing And secondly that tbe natural 
process of learning is to proceed from the 
known to the unknown from the familiar 
environment of the child to the outlying 
fields of knowledge which it is desired to 
entice him to explore 

In some quarter* the purpose of the Plan 
in respect of this seems to hare been m bunder 
stood. It is criticized on tbe ground that It Is a 
subtle device for perpetuatlngeUs* distinctions 
enabling children of the privileged classes 
to proceed to higher institutions foe training 
In leadership while giving tbe children of tbe 
working classes just enough education to 
make them Into more capable producers of the 
primary material necessities of the country 
The underlying aim of making craft work 
the basis of Primary and Middle School 
education la however purely educational 
and aa mentioned above It is consistent 
with the educational psychology now accepted 
among ail tbe most enlightened peoples 
including those of Soviet Russia. p ir from 
tending to perpetuate or Intensify class dis- 
tinction* It should ultimately work in Ju«t 
the opposite direction for if crvry child has 
to undergo education In a Junior Ba Jc school 
in which learning is ha-ed upon creative 
activity and not mainly upon instruction 
through book* a new attitude towards craft*, 
manahip will soon be developed and it i* to be 
hoped that even from among tbene whr>w 
parents could afford to provide any of tbe 
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vxrtHlre of higher education aTallable to 
prepare their children for leadership there will 
bo •. Urge number whose lore of crafta will 
Iced them to choose u their future career 
not the bUck -coated prof«*ioo* tn U mostly 
the care now but the profession* requiring 
higher technical ability along the rery line* 
In whkh their Baric education first aroused 
their interest. 

U. roVytsrfiatxaOoa — axparisnea trf tha UAUl. 

The Dean of Canterbury (the Very Rer 
Dr Hewlett Johnson) in the chapter entitled 
New Horn on* In hi* ad mire hie book on 
Soriet Ruwi Tkt So&aliat Sixth of tit World 1 
describe* the real aim of craft-centred educa- 
tion ii follow* 

Palytechnttatioit rep re sent* a whole-hearted 
effort to giro too chffa from first to ia*t, and 
with growing eieames* all along hb oourao, 
a thorough nnderrixndlng of the nature of 
produetire industry 1 Haetl and as a part of a 
•octal whole what irvluafry 1* for what place 
mdustrr occupies In the social order what 
effort industry exert* upon the worker and 
a hat effect tht* ce that particular product of 
Industry exert* upon the *odal body a* a whole. 
It aim* not at making a worker ao much as 
a many -sided aortal being It aim* at producing 
a new mtelligentria men who understand 
material* and their properties who understand 
the significance of trie rarimi* thing* produced 
and the soentifie nature of the forces, etectrieal 
or other* iw nec e ssary for thetr production. 
But men also who understand the effect of 
new modes of prod net km upon the whole 
organization of life — who in a word, under 
ftand the parts of life in relation to the whole 
of life 

Here is a principle of the rery highest 
importance and the Soriet Union doe* well to 
•tires It It is fundamental if we are to build 
up a unified and dl terrified corporate body 
composed of Intelligent and willing unit a It D 
worthy of farther illustration 

\n engineer for example trained as a boy 
in the Soriet arriem of polyt echo feat loo. when 
about to build a bridge in a particnlar place 
and at a particular time would are In hi* 
mind a eye more than the apace to be ■ panned 



and the material* and labour requfrite to do ft. 
Ho would aoe the need for the bridge, 
the changes beneficial or otherwiae from it* 
proririon, and the condition* and reaction* of 
those who worked 00 its ocmatructian. He 
relate* hb own particular job to the whole 
of which he too fora* a part. He would be 
•end tire to anti -social work. 

A ebemfat too perfecting an explode® 
mixture or a fertlllxer will ha to a clear Titian 
of the place hb inTtmtlon will ooeupy in draping 
the human whole 

Polytec hnfeatlon alma at an all round eduea- 
tion of a highly trained worker it la the exact 
oppoalt© of that which produce* the narrow 
■peoialbt. With polyt eclmfeation trai n i n g 
many in England would be far more creatlre 
than they are when compelled, for the take 
of a liredhood to engage In work which o/innoi 
aid, and mar senoualy harm, the whole 
oerftun unity 



Polytechnhatkm aim* to giro to erery 
man, woman and child that breadth of outlook 
and aortal sense which {a ret i re d here for 
the few It b « factor In deciding a child * 
ultimate career A boy for instance will tell 
you that he wiahe* to bo a locomotire cunitruo- 
tkm engineer, became the country la in great 
need otderetopfcif it* transport. r A girl will 
tell you I am going to study gardrnhur Like 
Jlicfrmin I want to croa* tomatoes with pet* 
toe* and cherries with apples.” Another boy b 
rtndytng electridty because he wiihe* to 
tnreot an apparatus for transmission of 
electric power from a distance without a 
direct wire which “would hare great import- 
ance for agriculture” 

The close resemblance indeed between 
Soriet school* and Eogb*h playing field* Is 
often noticed by Eogii*h obsrrrm and 
especially hi the matter of dbdpOoe Nobod) 
abikbod by lbs BoeWlLt LUsrature C*^ 
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a MsaaCwHans cxxtj , it ktrvxir% agTwrtttnr. 
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dngoonf & boy on the cricket-fleld. There 
h no need He loves the fame He seeks to 
excel In the g* me The cricket professional i* 
not hi* enemy He h the expert to whom 
the bov looks for guidance So the bov provide* 
hi* own discipline and the relation between 
the two la e*r\ and happy Such relationship 
exists between the Soviet child and the Sonet 
teacher And such is the secret of the dlaeipUne 
of the Sonet child 
17 fllmlnatkm of social dlrtlnctlom 

Tboae who framed the Plan for Education 
for India may or may not hare been conation* 
admi rer* of the Soriet ryvtem of education, 
a* is the, Dean of Canterbury (who by the way 
wa* trained a* an engineer before be became a 
churchman and a socialist) Bat though the 
word polytechnixation 1 is not employed by 
crar planner* their educational aim H precisely 
the nme a* that which the Sonet planners 
had in mind, if I am not mistaken. It ha* 
also been their aim to eliminate and not to 
perpetuate social distinction* Thl* has been 
clearly *tated by Dr Bargcut himself in hi* 
broadeaat on 10 March 1043 in which he said 
TJnkas and until it i» poaafble to proride 
higher education for everybody there must 
be selection In tome form or other Social 
justice and the practical interest of the com 
m unity demand that thl* selection •hould be 
made with the highest possible degree of cure 
and Impartiality *o that the place* available 
go to those most likely to profit by them and 
no boy or girl of ability is excluded either 
by poverty or by social prejudice In rov 
opinion It l* the business of education to 
eliminate and not to perpetuate social dis- 
tinctions 

Fort berm ore It Is not intended that the 
Senior Basle schools should be merely a 
damping-ground for those who have Insuffld 
ent ability to proceed to High **chools The 
Plan sped fi cut! v lay* down that *tbe Senior 
Bade (Middle) School, being the C nl hing 


school for the great majority of future dtlxetu 
U of fundamental importance and should be 
generously staffed and equipped The Senior 
Baslo school In which the practleo of a craft 
continues to be the project around which the 
8- year course of general education is completed 
is naturally the taking-off ground for thoee 
who wish to proceed to a Junior Technical 
or Industrial or Trade school, *t about the age 
of 14 The Plan for Technical Education pro- 
vide* for this Provision ha* also been made 
for facQltlea for the tran fer of suitable 
children from the Senior Basle to the High 
School* at some later stage particularly whem 
they show definite signs of late development 
It is not intended that those who are not 
selected at the end of the Junior Basic 
(Primary) stage should be altogether debarred 
from admission to High Schools 
1 1. Th* only aJtamatlvas 

There are only two possible alternatives 
to the above even In theory Education can 
be compulsory for 10 years I e up to the end 
of the Secondary or FLgh School stage Or 
it can be compulsory for only 6 years up to 
the end of the Primary itago The objection 
to the former is obrioujly that the cost will be 
increased to a figure quite Impracticable for 
India for many years to come while an even 
larger number of graduate teachers would 
hare to be trained making accomplishment 
far more difficult even than the already 
colossal aim of training more than 2J million 
teachers On the other hand if the compulsory 
course Is definitely limited to 5 years only 
as a permanent feature of the Plan — as has 
been laid down In several alternative schemes 
of National Education for India — we shall 
find ourwdvei faced once a -sin with many 
of the drawbacks of the present system. 
Experience has abundantly proved that a 
Primary course of fire years— and certain! v 
one of an> *horter duration — does not 


1 It U Irw that p.JyU-t~LaU»Uoa ba* tvrm bren to nmm ertrot upmslsl k> 5-rvw-t RusJw edmttoo. 
bi* that U *S div to it IWo* sroot In Jirimpls or * fuhirs in pcmcorc On lb/- romrsrr U U dm to t* 
• ircc-w *ji I the nsM for * farther cWrlopm-ot kvLtt tb* Third Kiv^mr Tlaa. fu* £ in Svrxt 
t/iMoe by D jtrtcc ha( { rrpnated by Peopi » Publishing FTjuo Bombay ). 
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guarantee permanent literacy And, any oonrse 
which fall* to do that at least, mint bs 
regarded a* largely wa*to of money The oost 
of a universal eompnlwary oourae of even fire 
year* duration wffl be more than 100 rearea 
of rupee* per annum and It would be nothing 
abort of criminal to adopt any plan which 
would rlik the wattage of a considerable 
part of so huge a rum, a inm which In any 
ea*e the country will only be able to provide 
by mean* of a tremcodou* effort 

By some erltka it U argued that H 
would bo wUe both on financial and on 
certain other practical ground*, to aim 
at implementing the foil scheme of 8 
year* Bade education, in two stags*. The 
firrt stage would be uni renal and com 
pnlsoey Primary edaeatloo for 5 year*, to- 
gether with a dmultaneou* drive foe the 
liquidation of adult illiteracy (at least of those 
between 10 and 40 year* of age) Including 
provision of library and other cultural fac fl l 
ties at centre* to be attached to eeeey Primary 
school *o that mo child who complete* the 
Prltnarv course need relapse into Illiteracy 
for want of encouragement to continue to 
read In the meantime teachm oould be 
trained for the Senior Bade school*, and a* 
many school* of that type could be opened 
a* there were teacher* to man them. 
During thi period admission to Senior Basic 
school* would remain roluntary thereby 
avoiding the danger (referred to on page 18) 
of making education unpopular a* it might 
canly become if compulsion were applied up 
to the age of 14 in area* (and they would be 
my many) where poverty make* it neeewarr 
foe the worker to tree all hi* children a* 
additional earner* from the earliest possible age 


Soviet Russia ha* had to faoe conditions 
very similar to those of India, In many way*, 
and it was precisely in *aoh a manner that the 
eduoatkmista of the Soviet Union faced the 
problem of making education rmi versa! and 
compulsory among a population consisting 
mainly of a poor and Illiterate peasantry 
It Is argued that the Russian example might 
be followed to some extent m the matter of 
conscripting teecfeeri too — at least in respect 
of the recruitment of helper* for the work of 
adult education, so that from that end also 
the attainment of universal literacy might 
be achieved as quickly at possible 1 
19 Argamsat for tbs Board i Bute Pits 
The argument* pot forward In support of 
their view* by the framer* of the Flan and its 
supporter* are very potent one*. Regarding 
the limitations of the compulsory period— 
whether as a temporary expedient or other 
wise — to 5 year* Instead of 8 they urge that a 
course of *ueh duration oould at beet produce 
mere literacy CTen if it could do that with 
certainty and beyond danger of relapse But 
the real aim of the Plan It not merely to 
make all India s dtixeo* literal*. It i* to raise 
all India rich and poor urban and rural alike, 
to a level of tdtcaltd ciL-tmskip that will 
enable her to take her place on an equal 
footing with other modern progress! re nation* 
of the world. To mcctpl a lower of** than 
ihit voald b* to foredoom India to pamuuumi 
i n/monly For a people that 1* merely 
literate — as opposed to being educated for 
citizenship, for Intelligent understanding of 
and participation In tbc nation * affair* — U in 
far greater danger of exploitation than even 
a wholly illiterate one Ability to read, un 
accompanied by the detire to know all side* 


Tbs rxtrtw\<r nbmn« to Bovtst sdooatioa, in thla chapter aol eUaattwa. rfiooM not b* taksn a* 
tkat Iks aathor of Ihjs booklet t rattfa ba tbs aolhor* of ths Plan ttwtf) m ■■inly sdroosta* that 
Ihs IliHun rump** abooVl bs rtasety (oDowvd La Indi a. Tbs nfi ms w to •local VmaJ >rpT ww* jratasd Ln 
llissaa axe however eery afpogte b s ra ass Rrndtn eoodjt kxm ta y ro*T a J arproihatt* more ajos^y to 
i*** 11 ** t»J*a than do, ear fca s Ut toM ki tbs UJ5_V^ Groat Certain, France Oarma *r or srm Janas. 
u Jfm er IW n a dm ml In India far tiw y re tl art po aa fb t s Ttwilt* ha tbn iXr r ltt potable tuna arrl Lq thii 
a!** Kttaaan erperw-oos U wrA worth taUcy a-ooujty uUo sesoamt bath fraa tba aUndpotot of what 
row*Jja«< l* •'vooipl»hsd, 4, .rail aa /root ths atscvjpoosi of acfcirvemwjW aai tbs mininaa* dm* rsqohwi 
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of the matter* at Inuo and to think construc- 
tively about them expoae* the reader to the 
danger* of being nnoonacknulr swayed by 
propaganda to a far greater entect than la 
the case with an illiterate population mainly 
engrossed in ita own personal and purely 
local affair* To aim at mere literacy would 
in abort be Jtut playing into the hand* of 
exploiter* and of demagogue*, of those who 
hare an eoonomlo Interred. In aecurlng literate 
labour on the one hand and of those who 
want an eaafly gullible electorate on the other I 
To avoid thii danger aay the Planner*, 
there I* no way bat that of providing 
a universal education for dtbenahlp Tbia 
la their baalo anawer to those who demand 
the shortening and cheapening of the course 
and Ita oonvetaion into a more drire for onlver 
aai literacy It U an answer well worth *eriou* 
con*id oration. 

There !i alao another argument againit a 
shortened oompulaory oouree put forward 
by the rianner* on purely practical ground*. 
It i* thi* The biggest problem to be faced in 
implementing any ache me of universal com 
puUory education, of whateoerer duration, 
la of the *uppiy of teacher*. No one not eren 
tho moat ardent rapport er of the ahorter 
course can poaalbly advocate tbe acceptance 
of a teaching qualification lower than that of 
a Middle paaa (1 e. the completion of not lea* 
than an 8-year comae) for anyone who aspire* 
to teach hi* feOow*. If therefore we accept a 
couree ahorter than one of 8 year* for batia 
{onlrer** l and eompul*ory) education we 
*h*B be faced permanently with the problem 
of an acute shortage of teacher* The only 
way in which the present and the fatore 
shortage of teacher* can effect! rely be faced 
is by instituting a bark) eourae of longer 
duration than tbe Junior Bade (Primary) 
course 

To tho*o who advocate the thorter eourte 
on tbe ground* that poor parent* will grudge 
kerpiug their children at school until the age 
of It tbe Ptanner* an*wer h this har been 


the argument against compulsory education 
in every eonntry at the start But it 1* an 
argument which very soon lose* its force 
when once the first big *tep forward has been 
taken. The beneficial effects of education 
toon make themselves felt in raiding the 
standard of bring, and history record* no 
cats of a people who onoo having taken a 
step forward on the road to education ever 
wished to torn back. The popular clamour — 
when once the trail through tho jungle-dark 
neaa of ignorance has boon blaxed — will be 
not to dose the rood again but to widen and 
extend It A* for the argument that the poor 
parent need* tho additional earnings of his 
children and cannot do without them really 
genuine hard cases will have to be met by 
means of maintenance grunts aa In other 
progressive countries till tho general standard 
of living ha* been raised Under no circum 
stance* can we defend the continuance of an 
economic system In which children aro deprir 
ed of education In order to add their earnings 
to tboae of the adults of tho family To do 
thb would bo to advocate the acceptance for 
India of a position of almost medieval In 
feriority 

The Planner* have recommended that. If 
any kind of atep-by-#tep Implementation of 
the Plan is found ne c es sary dae to financial 
or other considerations the procedure should 
be one of developing the complete scheme 
from area to area rather than of trying to 
cover the whole province under a scheme 
truncated either as to duration of the compel 
sory period or a* to quality This proposal 
ha* also met with a good deal of vigorous 
criticism. It 1* urged that it will produce 
much local jealousy and other similar 111 
effect* The supporter* of the Plan urge on 
their side that this very jealousy if aroused 
will work In the direction most desired If *11 
cannot be provided with equal educational 
facilities at the tame time there will be rivalry 
to be tbe Aral to dr-erre and to obtain tbe 
best Those who live In areas not selected at 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS 


M. 0«r praiairt Brtteood uppar ttwj 
S acorn In order of tort to the State and 
of importance in the educational atrnrtnre 1 
High School education 
Without a aolid foundation and ground floor 
the upper itoreya of a building would be either 
Impoaalbl* of conatructlon or If the riak were 
taken of erecting them, they would be a 
death trap for tho*e who had to lire and 
work in them Indian education a* it I' at 


Alaa I this appearance of a fine upper atorev 
(though really quite du proportionate In *ixe 
for meeting the need* of ao raat a population) 
U one of the greatest danger* in our mkl*t 
The danger is due flrtt, to the fact that the 
foundation*, upon whkh thi* big upper rtofCT 
ia built hare for the most part not been 
properly and firmlv laid, with good aolld 
material* bj * killed and thorough workmen 
For thl* the poor workmen are not to blame 



present w a atrurture not rery different in 
character from *ueh a building Moat of our 
large town* can boa t of ooe or two if not 
half-a-doren or more big High School eome* 
time* bocaed in aolid and Imposing building* 
ahlch hare been put tip at a cost of R* 30 000 
or more for each and in ahlch not le** than 
•ererat hundred boy* (almost alwaya bor* 
rarely gtrb) recrire High School ednratfon 


they hare done and do tbe b*-»t ther can 
with long hour" miserable par and little 
or no training But the fact that tkry 
mar be esrn*ed from blame doc* not 
alter the grim fact of the unwrandne** 
of their workmanship and tbe danger* it 
entails 

It i* *afe to *ar (one wishes it were pos iblc 
to doubt) that anr ob*cnrant ar*l earnest 
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person who ha* taught or rm the teach 
Log in in average IndUn High Bcbool 
•will have to * droit that nothing but dlrmay 
can he felt at the widespread revelation of 
the poor educational foundatlona. It U painful 
to observe the keen curiosity dolled, the 
Rperkling cm. tire talent stifled or tin* wakened, 
in many of the children who ootae orp to the 
lowest da**e* of our High School* from the 
ordinary Primary and Middle School*. India 
ii not merely keeping Innaroerable gem* doll 
and ascot in her underground hoard* out of 
which they nerer come to light, but *he U 
letting many of those which had begun to 
'bine, get lost and covered up again in the 
I n't of her neglected and Inadequate school*. 
That there are a few delightful exception* 
scattered here and there oeve moat thankfully 
admit But they are eo few and far between 
that they can exert no effective Influence on 
the country a* a whole For the moat part the 
foundation* and the ground floor of our edn 
cattonal budding are roado of weak material* 
put together by nn* killed hand*, tmdpr rrry 
inadequate *uperTl»lon 
There h a wwod danger too which ariaea 
from the character of the Imposing auper 
rtmetur* of the High School* above. To 
dlvcovrv thl* danger al*o we have only to 
appeal to the common knowledge and ebaerva- 
tloo of any Intelligent High School teacher 
It i* (to purroe the aame metaphor) that tiieac 
erowdnl High School floor* pr e sent only one 
way of exit to tho*e who are occupying them. 
Instead of bring provided with several altema 
tive *tairea»e* or passage ways, leading Into 
various adjoining building*, or out Into the 
«T en air a rain they have hat a ti*jU reft— 
and that U the *talre*w> which lead* either 
^ ulpLi t° the ba'ement again or up to the 
•torrv next above — Unlvrraily education. 

* desperate struggle there I* bound 
to be (and I ) when an alarm occur* and 
there 1* a * 1 * roped, to find apace to which 
there crowded occupant* mav breathe and 
lire 


Grade though tba abore comparison may 
seem, yet tt doea not serkraily mhiepreseut 
tba danger* and defect* of our present High 
School system — defect* whkih tboae who have 
to ware fcn it will be the flirt to acknowledge 
and dangers which those who admirditer it 
would be the first to wish to remove. 

It 1* tboae defect* and those dangers which 
the Flan of the Central Advisory Board 
seeks to rectify or remove. How does ft propose 
to do that I 

21 (UtoovaJ at tfca pra renC waka*wi» 

The first, and perhaps the most dangerou* 
defect namely the weakness of the foonda 
tlona on which our High School system b 
birih, can only be removed little by little, aa 
the new firmly based structure of Baslo 
Education spr eads far and wide throughout 
the land. It will be only when children begin to 
enter the High School* from the new basic 
schools where they hare received a broad 
based and thorough education at the hand* of 
properly trained and properly paid teacher* 
that the quality of the High School* themselves 
can be expected to improve markedly In fact 
It will be only when those very children who 
have read red a better kind of education, 
themselves become the leadtira of the next 
generation, that we can hope to see real 
education, in contrast to the mere hutrnetksi 
or preparation for examination* imparted in the 
vast majority of our school* today No doubt, 
the prospect of having to wait for anefc results 
for a full generation will be very tm pleasing to 
impatient reformer* but, however mueh we 
may blame those who were responsible for 
part er rors of omission and commission 
there ti so oOur way of rectifying those error* 
effectively Education (a a process of growth 
and growth — though It rosy be speeded up to 
a certain extent — (possibly at the expense 
of some qualities of ths thing grown) — cannot 
be replaced by any other process of ehange 
because it la Bring creatures who are Involved 
and not inert material* to which more drastic 
method* can be applied ho country In the 
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world probably has ever made more herculean 
effort* to speed up tbe educational procet* 
t han ha* the UJB.S.R. Bat even there after 
thirty ywn although wonder* hare been 
acttrmpHiked Soviet educationists would 
tbernadvea be tbe first to admit that fund* 
mental change* In human being* ran be 
effected only by dint of persistent effort* 
spread over a considerable period of time. 
The fact Is, when a faulty *y*tem of education 
ha* been In operation for a king period It 1* 
likely that only a *m*il minority of Its rietlm* 
will hare the nectaaary initiative and itrength 
of mind to react vigorously against It and to 
take an active part In bringing Into existence 
a better *yitem. Until the prove** of re- 
ed a cat km ha* gone on for aome time under 
the new *y*tem and better teacher* are 
available in larger number* many of the 
defects of the old mechanical arrtem are 
bound to per*Ut Tbe drwtlo l«roces* of making 
a dean *weep of all school* not ran on the 
Activity principle and of aU teacher* not 
trained on tbe new line* I* unthinkable In 
the circumstance* of our preaent shortage 
both of school* and teacher* There is there 
fore no alternative to waiting for mult* 
until the output of new teacher* has begun 
to make K* Influence visible. Tbe onlv thing 
that re* be speeded up and ahould be speeded 
up to the Terr utmost possible extent is 
tie rtcmUrnmt and training of ItatXtn with 
out whom neither expansion nor reform I* 
possible 

Next among the essential Improvement* at 
the High School stage Is the provision of *uffi 
rimt place* and the creation of a proper 
rretera of selection for place* In the High 
Schools to ensure that they are filled by 
those who are moot deserving and who can 
make the best u«e of them. Both these points 
receive careful attention In the Board * Plan 
H. Tb* nUmWf of flans ta b« prwktad In 
High tekaah 

Illtli regard to the provision of pUces tho 
Ikvird proceed on the a mmptkrn that the 


proportion of India • children likelr to be 
found capable of benefiting by High School 
education will be approximately tho same aa 
In other civilized countries that Ii between 
20 and 25 per cent of the total number in 
the age-group of 11 12 Year* The age-group 
of 11 12 is the one taken for the purpose of 
calculation because It is proposed that pupfli 
should generally be selected for admission to 
High Schools at the end of the Junior Basic 
course though arrangement* will also be made 
for transfer to High Schools of pupils of Senior 
Bask schools who have matured late or 
whose promise was not visible earlier 

Under the Board • Plan the High School 
coarse will be of 6 year* duration (leading to 
a degree course of not less than 3 veer* for 
tho*e who proceed to Universities) so It will 
cover the work of what are now designated 
aa Classes VI to XI In most provinces 
(Standards HI to VIII In Bombay) If one 
child out of every five who complete the Junior 
Basic course Is found fit to join a High 8chool 
and If the course b of six rear* duration it h 
calculated that places must be found In High 
School* or aU kinds for at least 7,2^0,000 girt* 
and boys AU the High School* of tbe former 
British India province* now accommodate 
•bout 1 000 000 children. It b clear therefore 
that an Immense expansion of High School 
faeffitka (up to about 7j times those of tbe 
present time) must be catered for and thb 
expansion alcme will require not less than 
360 000 jwoperir qualified teacher* 

The whole output of all existing High 
School* put together b at present onlv about 
130 000 per annum of whom only 100 000 
are *ucce**ful In peasing the Matriculatmu or 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate era mini 
tkn. Thb fact alone provide* the strongest of 
aH reasons why tbe new High School rrrtcm 
ad take tune to create A rlcku* circle 
has to be broken. More High School* am not 
be opened until more High School teacher* 
are available Mote young people cannot 
be prepared for the teaching profr^^on until 
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more High School* axe opened. Far the Baslo 
school* It may be possible to recruit for training 
as teachers u a temporary expedient those 
who hr to themselves only received educe tirm 
up to the p r esent TOddle-paracd st a n da r d. 
For High School teaching it i* obviocs th*t 
trained graduate* ato desirable *nd certainly 
do one ought to be recruited for High School 
teaching who ha* not At Lraat completed the 
HeeowUry course and h*i undergone training 
for two years If not three. It U obvious 
therefore that there will hare to be a vary 
rtgorou* and extend re drive to axpand the 
teaching profession In all ita branch ea. For 
•rreral yeara to come an effort will hare to 
Ik- made to attract the largest poaaiblo proper 
tlon of the output of onr existing High Schools 
(and of the new one 4 ! which most be started 
at soon at possible) into the teaching profea 
earn If this be done It will effect! rely and most 
uwfnlly solve one of the most serious problems 
of our time that of the ‘Educated Un 
employed Thus the solution of the problem of 
education will also lie the solution of tba 
problem of lack of employment for the edu 
rated. 

IX H t had af sslsrtian far Hljh tefcoal 
•duration 

Next let os turn to the question of how the 
Board propores to select children to fill the 
place* arm liable In High School*. This is an 
extremclv important question and one in 
which nearly all of os hare a keen personal 
interest In regard to thi*. as also in regard 
to many other detail* the Board s scheme 
show* that its makers took a thoroughly 
democratic point of view though not an out 
and-cmt tocia\J*dic one At present a* in wall 
known admi don to High Schools Is restricted 
to the fortunate few who can afford to pay 
fees or to the still smaller number who 
have obtained scholarship* or free place* 
Altogether the number of there amount* 
to about WO ,000 (Including all those in 
CU***-! M to X or (Bombay) Standard* 
111 t » VII) About fiO per rent of the cent of 


educating three children 1* met from fee*, 
the remainder being pro Tided by granta from 
Government and Local bodies (about SO per 
cent) and from endowments (10 per oect) 
Thi* means that only 1 child out of every M 
children now in the 11 11 age-group can now 
enter a High School and as for seledioc 
it la largely a matter of money or of 
chance There Is no doubt that several of the 
unfortunate S3 who have no chance of further 
education would prom better fitted to benefit 
by it than the one who now gets the chance 
Even free place* do not by any mren* alwayi 
go to the mod deserving they frequently go 
to those who ham the mo*t influential re 
commendation* 


M*n m mm noa 

■raiwrui 



Soch limitation* of opportunity most not 
exlit In future and the Board s scheme safe 
guards thi* to a large extent, 

A* already mentioned, the Board ha* a worn 
ed that India s educability h on the same level 
a* that of other dvflixed countries, which 
mean that about ooe In fire of the children 
of 11 12 years of age wiH be able to benefit 
from Secondary education. FrovWon ha* to 
be made therefore for rather more than 
seven time* the prerent number of place* In 
High ftchooi*. 
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When the re*ouroe* of the country become 
greater It msy be poaaible to proride even 
High School education wholly at public co«t 
but It b not practicable to do so now (And it 
may be mentioned in panin g that even in 
the UibS.R since 1040 fee* have been 
charged foe education In Clasae* VIII and up- 
ward* though only a* a temporary measure ) 
The policy propoatd by the Board Is therefore 
to make Seoocdarv edaeatkm available for 
all thoae likely to be capable of benefiting by 
It and frtt for a boot \alj thoae adeeted. That 
b out of the 72J lakha of plaoea in cmr future 
High Spools, about SflJ lakh* are to be free 
When one recollects that this number b 
more than 3J time* the total number of all 
children now attending High School (both 
fee-paying and free) it will be realized what 
a tremendous advance this will be upon present 
condition*. 

14. Macttofftasta— ! *>ww and whan to b« held 

With theee an equal number of fee paying 
pupfl* b to be enrolled- But — and this b a 
very important bat — (tv* U'w ore not to U 
odmiffed nslwt tkey kart pa**i the selection -lest 
Secondary edaeatkm is to be a privilege 
which must be earned by ability and not 
meiely purchasable by thoce who have money 
laek of mean* Is to be no bar provided 
edneabfljtj U proven. 

The method of ae lection b therefore a matter 
of very great importance and interest and on 
thb we cannot do better than qaote verbatim 
from the Board a report It aay» (page 20 
1st rd ) 

The aelectlon of pupils for higher education 
therefore assume* great Importance and the 
method* to be employed should receive the 
most earnest consideration Oeorrallv apeak 
ing they should aim at discovering promise 
rather than actual attainment and should be 
baaed on a careful scrutinv of the candidate * 
previous school recor d and of his or her 
performance at an examination designed and 
cood acted bv experts The following selective 
proees*. which has proved successful elsewhere 
mar bo worth tmng In thb eountrv Heads 
of Junior Bade (Primary) Schools should be 


asked In the first place to submit the name* of 
those pupfl* in the appropriate age-group 
who in their opinion and on the strength of 
their aehool record would benefit by a High 
School education. The list* so submitted should 
bo acnrtiniied by the Inspector or Inspector* 
of the area concerned with a vww to teeing 
whether each aehool has recommended a 
reasonable number of candidate* Consult a 
tiona should take place between Inspector* and 
Head* with the object of re rising tho hat* 
where neceasary The candidate* on the list* 
»o revised ahcrald then undergo a common 
examination which should not do too atrenn 
oo* and should be designed to test intelligence 
and promise rather than actual attainment 
Thb common examination should be controlled 
by a Board of Examiner* specially constituted 
for the purpose Parents whoae children arc 
not Included in the original list of recommend 
ed candidate* should hare the right of requiring 
that their children should bo tested at the 
common examination. 

Moreover In order to ensure that no child 
capable of benefiting by High School education 
misses the opportunity of doing so tho Board 
ha* also made the following provWou 

it U not intended that those who are 
not selected at the end of the Junior Basic 
(Primary) stage should be altogether debarred 
from admission to High School FariUtfo* 
wiU have to be provided for the transfer of 
suitable children from the Senior Bario 
(Middle) to the High School* at acme later 
stage partlculariv where tbej show definite 
sign* of late development 

Thb u an important prorinon for the 
number of children who develop late b not a 
small one and without the overlapping of the 
Senior Basic clashes with tbe Middle clasws 
of the High ScbooU the diwoverv of these 
late- maturing children would be tmpo- ibk- 
In some quarters thb overlapping has been 
a point on which the Board * scheme ha* met 
with rrrtlcbtn It b claimed that a single 
Ten year ladder of education b more demo- 
cratic than the two parallel Udders offered by 
the Board. Bat though the topmo«t half of the 
ten year ladder Is to be In theory open to 
all pupil* who have completed the Primary 
Stage there will obriouriy have to be 
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kind of selection nntfl such tlm* u the entire 
ten-year period of Primary and Secondary 
Education can be made universal compulsory 
and free (which judging from the experience 
of other countries — even of the Soviet Union — 
ii Ukeir to take anything be t ween t we n ty 
and fifty ywr*, if not more) Eren now Becon- 
dary education b in thaerry open to all who 
hare completed the Primary Stage and the 
method of selection U the moat undemocratic 
one of the elimination of all who oannot 
afford to pay feee (with the exception of the 
handful of acboUrahlp-h olden) The Board* 
propcaal b Infinitely more democratic aa well 
a* being on sound educational line*. It fotlowi 
the principle of ‘to each according to hla need* 
up to the end of the free and nnireraal Baric 
stage, and that of from each aooordlng to hU 
abtiitlee in the higher stages It girea to erery 
child whaterer be the aocial or econornlo atatn* 
of hb parents, an equal opportunity to ahow 
hb abOity to benefit by aecondary edoeation, 
and what b more it girea him that op port n 
nitr f trice once at the end of the Junior 
Rario at age, and if he faff* to ahow hb ability 
then again during the Senior Baalo stage 
Thi* double rifting of the primary harveat 
should enable the country to obtain the beat 
pcmfble seed-grain foe Ha future cultiration 
and a boo U a ho make quite certain that not 
a tingle grain of high quality la allowed to 
escape notice and go to waate Surely if only 
to achieve thh the tyitem or the parallel 
ladder* h well worth whQe It b aiao until 
tueh time a* a full ten or eleven year ooorte of 
iwimary and secondary education can be made 
unirmal tba moat economlcad and ueefol 
form of post primary achoollng 

U. PiwrbtM f*T fM-paylftf pwpttt 

The Board ■ rian m oreover provide* for a 
whe compromise with the pr ce en t method of 
prleetbo for secondary education, without 
placing any additional financial burden on 
the shoulder* of the State It U frankly re 
eognbed that thote who can afford to pay for 
teeoodtry tod higher adweatlon for their 


children wDl want them to have it, whether 
they can really benefit by it or not In that 
caae they nmit pay the « Me oost, to that the 
Btate may not be put to any loa* on their 
aooount. The Board • Report aayi 

‘Sbuoe in futuro the cost of High School 
education will be met largely out of public 
fnnda and only partially from fee*, everv 
High School pupil will be to aome extort a 
scholarship holder and it la in the public 
interest to ensure that the pupfia admitted 
are those moat likely to take the fullest 
advantage of the education provided and so 
prove a remunerative investment on the part 
of the community 

The Board realize however that there 
will be parents who will wbh their children 
to receive a High School education even 
though they may fall to reach the *t*ndj.rd 
normally required for admbdcm. The Board 
would not object to plaoe* being provided for 
*uch children on the condition that these 
are in addition to those required for children 
•elected an the ground of ability and that tho 
parent* concerned are required to pay the 
whole cost of the education provided It would 
appear htenui table to spend public money on 
providing higher education for thoae who 
have not shown that they are likely to take 
full advantage of H. 

This, surely b a thoroughly democratic 
standpoint and one which even a full-blooded 
bodallst could admit aa reasonable so long a* 
we live In a society in which Incomes are wot 
equ al . Presumably it will alto leev* room for 
a certain amount of private enterprise in 
education which — aa will be admitted by 
almost every educationist — b highly to be 
desired from the point of view of encouraging 
new experiment* and the working-out of 
original ideas. The costly private preparatory' 
school, perhaps, will havs no place In acrii a 
scheme — as all education below the aaeondary 
stage must be free If thb lead* to the efimlna 
tion of primary institutions based purely on 
distinction* of social das# and Income It will 
probably be no lo*a to the community But 
above the primary stage there will prr-ramably 
be room for privately managed secondary 
school* charging anffirient fee* to meet all 
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their expense*. Such school*, of course would 
have to submit to inspection by the ofilerrs 
of the Education Department and if it were 
found that the work done waft of national 
value {for example the imparting of character 
training of a particularly useful kind, or the 
carrying out of experiments in near method* 
and to on) a grant-in-aid might even bo 
joatifiably made from public funds on oondi 
tlon porbap* that a m i nim um number of 
places in the schools should be referred for 
State acbolarahlp-holdera It Is preciaely In 
*ome each wav that tbe Public Schools 
aro likely to bo fitted into tbe system of 
national education in the British Iaies in tbe 
near future and in a similar way there might 
be room for residential or whole-day school* 
of the ‘Public School type in the future 
national ayitem of education of India. It 
should bo stated In passing that the above is 
only a speculation of the present wnteT and 
not a proposal made In the Plan of the Central 
Advisory Board. 

7k. Type* of Hl*h Ichooli 

Reverting to our comparison of High 
School education (Lower and Upper Secondary) 
with the first and second it ore vs of a building 
it should be observed that If danger Is to be 
ensured against not only by building on strong 
foundations and upon a atrong ground floor 
structure (Junior Bade) and bv exercising 
proper control otct the admission of person* 
to the upprr floors a further essential safe 
guard Is /Ac yromioa of at many exit* os 
potnblt to avoid tho risk, whleh we gravely 
run at present of excessive crowding on the 
■Ingle central atairwav which leads to the 
University stage on the topmost floor 
Here too the Hoard * Plan has made »i-<* 
prorl Ion. The matter cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of the Report 
whleb runs as follow* 

The reorganised High Schools should be 
of two main tvpes — (l) tbe Academic High 
Schools and (2) the Technical High Schools 
To adopt a broad but by no means rigid 
differentiation the Academic High Schools 
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will Impart Instruction In the art* and pure 
sciences while tbe Technical High Schools 
will provide training In tbe appbed science* 
and In Industrial and commercial subject* 
In both type* the course In tho junior depart 
mrats covering tho present JBddlo stage will 
be very much the samo and tbero will bo a 
common core of tbe humanities throughout 
Art and mono should form an Integral part 
of the cumcuiom fn both and alt gfrts should 
take a comae in domestic science 

Tbe medium of instruction m all High 
School* say* the Board should be the 
mother tongue of tbe pupils English should 
be a compulsory second language AQ pupils 
should also acquire some knowledge of mathc 
matin and elements r\ science Physical 
training should be obligatory 

But tho Board alms at a wider cultural 
standard than is provided by our present 
High Schools Tho Report proceeds It may 
not bo desirable to draw any rigid dUtlnction 
between what may be called compulsory and 
optional subjects The range available shonld 
boas wide as circumstances permit and subject 

to tbe same peorl-o the individual pupil s 
course should bo settled in the light of his own 
aptitudes and Interests and of tho require- 
ments of his probable future occupation 
17 CnrHnli of Academic sod Technical Hl|b 
School i 

Tbe following table shows bow fur thr 
subjects proposed for \ endemic and Technical 
Ilfph Schools are common to both types of 
schools and Imw fnr they differ 

RrrurcTs common to torn tttes or 
High Fchool* 

Physical Training 
The mother tongue 
Engbsh 

Modern languages 
Orography (Indian and World) 

History (Indian and World) 

Mathematics 

FTementary Science (including Physio- 
logy and Hvgiene and Elementary 
Rtology) 

Elementary Fconomlcs 
Elementary Xgricultttrr 
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Art 

Music 

Domestic Science (for Girl* only} 
StjCLLLHED Subjects 
Academic Ihgk Sdtooh 

Classical lan gunge* 

Further study of Modem languages 
Geography 
„ Histcuy 
Economic* 

Civic* 

TeeAmeal High School* 

Commerce 

Further stud) of Mathematic* 
Physios 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Agriculture 
Economic* 
Art 
Mode 

Technological subjects (wood and metal 
■wort elementary engineering) 
Again rerrertlng to our dmfle of the edaca 
tlonal building with it* various floor* and 
lUirrav* room* and doorways wo note 
that there is double access to the High School 
floor hr the main static*** from the Junior 
Bade storey which oceuple* the whole area 
of the ground floor and aUo by two parage* 
leading from the big central Senior Basic 
block (first floor) into the first floor block* 
on either *!de of It — the Academic High 
School block on the one aide and the Technical 
High School block on the other side These 
two High School block* hare many room* in 
whkh work oT the sane kind 1* going on, 
room* where training l* imparted in subject* 
which trer y me need as a ba*l* for higher 
education room* *uch a* gymnasia (FhviKal 
training) fine libraries of books In the pr o y in 
rial mother tongue subsidiary room* for other 
modem language* specially equipped room 
for the study of 1H tory Geography Vrt 
Mu ie Mathematics and laboratories for 
each of the Elementary Science*, including 
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Physiology and Hygiene and (for Girls) Domes- 
tic Science In addition the Academic High 
School block has rooms for the study of the 
classical language# and for the more adraoced 
study of modern language* Geography His 
tory Economic* and Civic*. The Technical 
High School block ha* corresponding rooms for 
the further study of the Sciences and for Com 
more Technological subject Music and Art 
21- Distribution of High Schools 

As regard* the distribution of High School* 
of the two type* the Board • Report savs 
The proportion of schools of the two type* 
will be mainly detennuu-d by the character 
of the locality and the nature of the employ 
ment it offers Where the population in a 
particular are* will admit the existence of a 
number of High School* there ought to be a 
sufficiently large variety of school* to cater 
for the nnfd* of the locality a* well aa for the 
apt it ode* of the pupils. Transfer from one type 
to the other should be made a* easy a po'*iblo 
at any rato up to the end of the junior course 
In smaller centre* which can be only 
serred economically by single High School* 
the individual school should be required to 
offer a* wide a choice of course* a* possible 
In rural area* for rra*on* already given 
where pupil* are likely to take to agriculture 
on their own farm* or chew here an agricul 
tural bla* *hould be given to the curriculum 
While the need* of the area will be the domi 
nan l factor in deciding what type* of school 
and what variety of coor»e* iboura be provided 
it should not be forgotten that many pupil* 
will benefit mod from a practical course even 
though they may not be destined for an iodu*- 
trial or commercial career 

The point that m smaller centre*., the 
individual school should be required to offer 
a wide a choice of rour'es a* po« ible l* a 
verv important one Thli requirement if 
strictlv insisted upon will go far toward 
rn«unng two vital proridon* which are noto 
non lv abvnt in our present system First 
the larger the number of alternative* offered 
the smaller h tbe number of papD* likely to be 
In each spedaliied ela«* ami the greater the 
amount of individual contact between the 
teacher* and the pupil* 
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this ranch greater degree of Individual atten 
tkm b) p ro viding the allocation of tench-era 
to High School* In the proportion of 1 teacher 
to every £0 pupil# Thla by itaelf woo Id be 
an immenae *tep toward* better and more 
efficient education Secondly the proviilon 
of a gencrou* c holer, of alternative* means 
that a great deal of hit hart o uinli*eov*red 
talent aiD come to light Taken together with 
the adequate provtittm made under tho Plan 
for further tpedalixatioo at the post -secondary 
tape t hi* (herald lead to a real renalaaance 
of the Indian geniu* not only along the line 
of the hnmarutica hat a l*o along three of the 
pure and a] plied science* and in the direction 
of technological ret* arch. 

If Hlfk tdxjoli — th* main tosirca of Near* 
tuttan 


li will be fitting to conclude this chapter 
br quotiug in full what the Report aava on 
what W liLHj to be for eome year* hence the 
most urn ,rL * nt of all the function* of the near 
lliphfthoot It pas* 

\ apcrul reference khoold be made here to 
a national n ed which the High School* maj 
be called ujwm to **tl fy In the near future 
To hrtnj a wbote natkm under a compuUory 
' tern t education m*nv thousand* of 
teachers will be required ami *lncc Metrical a 
tion ha bnn nghtly prescribed a* tho mini 
mum educational qualification for any Intend 
ing ten her the High School* will bare to 
•Jti f> tb» leruand In addition to the needs 
of the teaching profession anv com prehen 
*ire ichemc f n developing tho social aerrices 
w iO involve a r* tl v increased supply of doctora 
and nnr*es In view of the present dearth of 
entrant the urgent need of aupplying an 
alequAt numlier of girls of the right tTpo 
Udh foe th teaching and mnUcal profrrskm 
will he Fne if the hot problems which tbo 
(Hri Jlich hehoul wQl hare to tackle Out 
f lraplt now (u the upper aeetton* 
of Hi h Hrh Kd onlr 40 000 are girl Educa 
tlon fjr pul a HI hate to male rapid *trides 
“ V **' ^rtem of ed a cut km I to bo 
e-«l*? D hed within a reasonable period 

\ we have alxeadr »een In chapter £, for 
th eornpl t Implementation of the Plan 
more than *« hlhi of teachera of aU kind* 


will bo required About t2 lakh* of thcae 
ongkl to be at loaat matriculate* and more 
than IS lakh* — L e, half tile total number 
required — cmgkt to bo women. Wo have now 
at work tn all tbo achool* of India le* than 
lakh* of teacher* of whom only 63 000 are 
worqeu. Pot a complete *cheme of national 
education we there fo re hare to produce nearly 
5 time* the preaent number of teachera These 
teachera hare to come out of our High School* 
and then they hare to be trained. It l* ohvlcra*, 
therefore that for the exteoakm of education 
In a thorough and effective manner (and In 
effective education might prove more dan 
geroca than none at all) the ftrat noed of the 
country la more High School* emd more fros* 
ing School* end OdUgc* If the provincial 
government! once begin aerloualy to undertake 
the implementation of thh great education 
Plan the unemployment of the educated 
clame* (which ha* been to terioua a problem) 
will ceaae forthwith and on the contrary 
there will be an ever tn creasing demand for 
more and more matriculate*. Under the Board * 
Plan accommodation in High School* mart be 
provided for 72J lakh* of children, or 7} tiroes 
th* number at pres e nt attending such achool* 
between the age* of 11 and 17 In dame* VT 
to X or XI When aU tho** High School* have 
been opened the output of matrlcsilatea (if only 
at the pTe*ent low rate of 2 out of every X 
children who reach the High School Final dam) 
vriH be 7} lakh* per annum. Even at thti rate 
It will be a long time before the teaching pro- 
fesakm experience* any *urfeti of recruit* For 
many year* to come th* new nrhool* will con 
tlnuo to welcome withopen arm* every pomlble 
newcomer to iwell the number of qualified tea- 
cher* for their rtaff* The passing of the llmtri 
eolation Examination will again be com 
parable — as It wa» many veara ago — to the 
possession of a passport enabling the traveller 
to *rt out confidently upon a great journey 
ooe of whoso possible goal* will be to attain 
me ruber* hip of a noble profmlou which once 
again »hall ba honoured a* It waa of yore. 
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W0RKSH0P3 AND LABORATORIES— TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


XL What technical avocation b and wbit It h 
not 

ho problem of India ■ future education ha* 
received more careful and thorough inveatiga 
tlon at the hands of the Central Advisory 
Board and It* Committee* than that of 
Technical Education Among all the pages 
of the Board • Committee* report* none are 
so full of raluable const rue tire ideas as 
are those of chapter V on Technical, 
Commercial and Art Education Considers 
tlon* of apace alone prevent ns from quoting 
a Tery Urge part of that chapter verbatim 
In thi* booklet and every reader who Is ear 
neatly lntere*ted In the development of this 
aspect of education — which l* perhaps Oic 
one on which depend* most critically whether 
India takes a leading place among the Indus- 
trial countries of the world or not — should 
mske a clo«c studr first of chapter V of the 
main Report of the Board 1 and then of the 
original material* on which the recommends 
tlon* In that chapter are based name It the 
report of the Technical Education Committee 
of the Board (ICM3) the Report on \ ocatkmal 
Education In India br Mr A Abbott and 
Mr S II Wood (1037) and the report of the 
Consults tire Committee on Secondary Ed era 
tlon of the Board of Education of the Briti h 
Government commonly known as the Specs 
Report (103**) 

It may first of all be desirable In dealing 
with this subject to endeaTcrar to remove 
a very common misconception regardjnr 
Technical Education The mi ‘concept km Is 
perhaps even more widespread among educated 


people in India than In countries where 
technical education has a » cD-establishcd 
position owing to the fact that tbe prepoo 
deranee of ptrrelr academic higher education 
in IndU has given ri*e to the idea that a 
person who has undergone technical training 
ran t somehow nece*sarilv be Inferior In 
general culture and breadth of outlook to 
tho«e who have obtained thrir de g rees In 
Aria or In the Purr Sciences * 


The Report says 

The conception of tbe function of technical 
education as regards both Its aim and It* 
content has been con idembly revised and 
enlarged In Western countries daring recent 
year* Consequently It is Important to empha 
me from the outset that anv scheme for the 
development of technical instruction as an 
Integral nart of a national *j>tem must hive 
a two-fold character It must both form a 
link between education and industry and it 
must at the same time receive quite separate 
consideration as a form of mental training 
which Is esprelaUr suited to certain types of 
Intelligence Irrespective of their future occu 
pat loos 


It arffl at once be perceived that in the 
second of the above mentioned function 
technical education Is the logical continuation 
of the eipres ion of tbe \rtivitT principle 
which we hare observed (Chapter 3 J 13 and IT) 
to be the chief educational method that i 
to be adopted In the new B* Ic school 
Tbe Report again elucidates this Idea further 
on In the tame chapter as follows 
‘S^callM technical subjects hare been 
loond to be capable or providing an all 
round education or culture as dirtinrt from a 
vocational training for tbe many people— 
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3l Wlr*ra ihixHd craft education bsjln t 

First of all. It mint be observed that as 
tbe whole of Buie education la to bo built 
op oc the principle of learning by doing 
It may be confidently expected that when the 
flirt products of the new system begin to 
emerge from the Baalo school*, they will be 
roach better equipped both for living and for 
learning to eam a llrlng than the product* 
of cmr Primary and Middle school* are now 
It will bo remembered that according to 
tbe estimates of the Board (which are baaed 
on comparative statistic* of civilized conn 
trie*) about four fifth* of all the children 
who complete the Junior Basic course (ending 
with Claes V at about II years) will continue 
on the Senior Bario course vhUe the remain 
ing one-fifth will succeed in paaaing the 
•election test for admission to a High School. 

Regarding the Senior Bade school it can 
not be too strongly emphasized that it is 
not intended that it ahonld be the Cinderella 
of the new ayatem aa Has been prophesied 
by some critic*. The great majority of the 
nation a children will complete their education 
in Senior Dario school* and the Board has 
Insisted that the Senior Basic (Middle) School 

U of fundamental importance and should be 
generously »tatTcd and equipped Moreover 
It has been laid down that one of the main 
functions of the Senior Bade school should be 
to inspire In each of it* pupils *the dedre to 
crm tin no his education through such means as 
a national system of education may place at 
his di posal With this end in view the Senior 
Baric school should afford tbe widest possible 
opportunities for those corporate activities 
Including phyrical training and organized 
games which are essential to supplement the 
instruction given In the els room It should 
also be borne In mind that tbe ‘Senior Banc 
school will carry one stage further the prfnclpl 
of craft-centred education of which the 
foundation will hare been Uhl in the Junior 
B**k> school A* a result of thl In the words 
of the Report boy* and girls who have pa *ed 


through the basic schools will bo much better 
prepared to enter Industrial occupations than 
most of those who now leave Primary and 
Middle Schools They *boukl at least know 
something of the uae of tools and the proper 
tie* ol wood* and metals But continues the 
Report it will however be ve r y important 
to afibrd the facilities both for continuing their 
general education and for improving their 
skill so that the be*t of them mav ultimately 
ascend to the skilled class 

It should be abundantly clear from the 
above that if Baric education U fully Imple 
men ted according to the Plan of the Board 
and not given a stepmcrtherlv treatment b\ 
academically minded educational theorist* 
there will be no danger whatever of the pro. 
miring child of the poorest parents, whether 
In city or village not getting the fullest 
pcwrible opportunities to rise In very many 
ease* it U probable that Technical Education 
(in which is included post Basie Agricultural 
education also) may very well prove to be the 
fairy godmother of ruch children 

Poe parallel with its function of providing 
an all round education or cult a re based upon 
craft -cent red activity the other function of 
technical education (the one hitherto usually 
but wrongly regarded as it* exclusive function) 
Is that of satisfying the needs of industry 
and commerce for 

(a) skilled craftsmen 
(A) intelligent foremen and execu 
tires and 

(0 research worker* 

The there kinds o< works** ta k* trained! 
Th* Janlar Tack ■ leal School 
Taking into consideration three three cate 
pories of worker* each in turn those of cate 
gory (a) will generally be recruited from the 
pupil* of Senior Basic school who on com 
pieting their Baric roarer in Cl*** Till b»re 
been selected for admission to the lowest 
grade of purely technical institution to be 
retabli bed under the Plan namely the 
Jrsjnw Tichxjcm. School, or the Trade or 
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Induririal School in which they wffl have 
undergone a full time eoorae of training for at 
leant two year*, which they -will complete at 
tha age of about IT year* — (Junior Basic 
rttnm 6 years from 8 to 11 Senior Basic, 
3 years to 14 Junior Technical two or three 
retus, to 1 0 or 17 ) 

Tbe Board a Plan mske* provision for 
"00,000 places In Junior Technical School*, 
Trade or Industrial School* which would 
thn accommodate abcmt 4 per cent of the 
boT* lea ring Senior Baric schools every year 
The cost per place Is estimated at Rs ISO per 
annum Tbe course would ordinarily be of 
two vears for 

in new o the importance which will be 
attached to craft work In the Senior Baric 
School, it ii reavmable to expect that after 
two rear* m a Junior Technical Trade or 
Industrial School boys wdll hare attained to 
a standard of *kfll sufficient to warrant their 
admission to « killed trades as apprentices or 
learners- Pending the full eriabllahmmt of 
'tenlor Ba 10 School thh training mar 
require three Tear* 

A very important provision has also been 
made under which tho*e who hare completed 
their training In a Junior Technical Trade or 
Industrial School and hate entered employ 
ment may obtain further training In tbe form 
of part time technical elaava which they will 
be able to attend while at tbe same time 
earning their livelihood Taking advantage of 
tbb there Is no reason a hy the poorest student 
should not ultlrontel\ work his wav right to 
the top of the profe*don*\ Udder Wo must 
quote this Important pa«*cge In full 

Apart from the recommendations set out 
a bore which concern the provWon of full 
time instruction ft is reasonable to a*iume 
that as indavtrlal development takes pUce 
whether in tbe form of large-aeale or village 
Industrie* an Inc-rm log number of workers 
will continue thetr technical education on a 
rt time basis by attending ela*»ca either 
the dav or in the evening The drawbacks 
to evening els* v-* arc well known and owing 
to ell ms t vc and other conditions they are 
likrly to be greater In India than In Western 


countries. Neverthle*a it Is fair to reoord that 
many people who today occupy positions of 
responsibility in Industry all over the world 
owe their suooeaa to attendance at evening 
clasaet Those who give up part of their leisure 
after a day's work In order to improve their 
qualifications at any rate suggest that they 
possess the qtiali tie* of grit and determination 
that make for success in life Part-time dsy 
clasaet, or the sandwich system which Is an 
extension of tbe tame Idea, on the other hand 
constitute a factor of greet importance in 
any modern scheme for technical education 
Their main advantages may be summarised 
as follows 

(l) They minimise fatigue on the part of 
tbe stadenta (3) They bring the efficiency of 
the instruction under the critielsm of students 
who have some first-hand knowledge of the 
requirements of modem industry ana (3) They 
enlist the direct interest of the employers bits- 
much as they are releasing and It is to be 
hoped paying their employee* to undergo 
Instruction daring tbeir ordinary working 
hours, and consequently expect to derive aerme 
practical benefit from tbe sacrifice they are 

The adoption of «ueh a system wonld be 
if particular value in India as it would help to 
jounteract the present over-academic tendency 
of too many technical courses whereby a 
student may spend several year* under 
Instruction without obtaining any first-hand 
experience of actual factory coniltloos It la 
to be hoped that Indian employers will quickly 
recognise the value of the part-time day 
western If not it may be necessary to stimulate 
their Interest by levying a sped*! tax for the 
further education of their employee*, as was 
done in France after the last war on those 
employer* who do not provide the necessary 
facilities them wire*. 

In addition to the provision of fsdlftle* for 
training skilled artKsni and the superior 
grade*, an up-to-date system of Technical 
Education must also cater for tho*e In the 
lower grade* who wish to Improve tbeir 
equipment as workers and as cithern Tbe 
conception of a modern Polytechnic as a 
Fro pie s Unhvrrity„J* capable of very wide 
development In all thickly populated district* 

At thh stage the sphere of Technical Edne* 
tlon will overlap that of Adult Education 
which wtD also be engaged In tbe provirion 
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of vocational classes Some demarcation win 
*rl*o from the fact that Technical Inrtitn 
tkmj apart from Agricultural Institutions, 
which ■herald really be regarded aa a part of 
Technical Edneatkin will normally be found 
only In urban or thickly populated districts 
whereaa Adult Education should oorer the 
whole country At the Mime time as the 
Adult Education Committee haa pointed out 
it U neither poaalble nor desirable especially 
in India, to draw too strict a line between the 
rphrrrt of Technical and Adult Education 
It will be the business of the reaponalble 
administrative authority t oprevent nnnecet- 
■ary overlapping 
JJ. Tfca Ttthrvlcal High School 

The second category of technical worker* 
will contain ‘the minor executive* foremen, 
charge handi etc. a very Important elaai if 
only in view of the difficulty which Western 
conn trie* have experienced in recruiting the 
right kind of people 

It li the TtornciL Hron School which will 
lie tbo main preliminary training ground for 
tho*e in this category The pupil* of the 
Technical High School will have been recruited 
it will be remembered normally from the top 
class of the Junior Bado sebool* or exceptio- 
nal!) from the Senior Basle school*. The 
Report doe* not specify what proportion of 
the High School i to be provided will be of the 
Academic type and wbat proportion will be 
Technical Presumably out of the 72J lakha 
of High School pupil* the number selected 
for the technical ride will incrcaae In proper 
tion to the growth of Indian Industry with the 
eon*equent popularization of technical training 
and the demand for trained employee* But 
a* almost all our present High School* are of 
the Academic type It may well be that a 
considerable proportion of the new ooei 
partlcularlv In the more thickly populated 
are* wHl be Technical High School* It abould 
not be overlooked that the>e will not necessa- 
rily be In induririallred area* only for agri 
culture and all it* allied craft* (frolt-cultira 
tlon animal husbandry etc ) are rightly 
Included br the Board aa crafts for which 
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fecAaienl education ia eaaential in no le*i a 
measure than craft* requiring *kill in the use 
of tool* to work wood metal* plutic* 
textile* etc 

The conr*e undergone by a pupil in a 
Technical High School will normally be of *Ix 
year* from about the age of II to about the 
age of 17 The first three years of the courae 
will be deroted malnl) to general education 
of a cultural character {Ineluding physical 
training) differing very little if at all from the 
corresponding course in the Academic High 
School*. In the last three year* however 
the pupils will begin to specialize presumably 
after having had opportunities to ehoo*e 
their special subjects by observing senior 
pupil* working at them in the laboratories 
and work* hop*, or even by trying tbeir own 
hand at the elementary stage In the form of 
hobble* 

M. Tbs PofrtscJuUc 

The Board haa stre**cd the importance of 
providing in each school a* wide a choice of 
technical subject* a* po**fblc In »bort ft has 
plumped for polytreimci in preference to 
woaofrcAaic* at the High School stage The 
Report *av* 

The ilzc of the area to be served and the 
extent and nature of it* Industrial development 
will determine whether Instruction should 
be provided in one indention or in several 
If In Severn! then similar con d derat Ion* will 
indicate abet her the*e institution! should 
each fewe one industry or group of Industrie* 
or whether there ihould be a central Invtitu 
tion at which the more advanced work In all 
branches should be concentrated with ancll 
lary school < coovenlentlr distributed which 
will relieve it of the more elementary work and 
feed it In turn with suitably prepared student* 
The question of monot ethnics vermi polv 
technics ha* been a controrenlal issue over a 
con iderable period, but the polytechnic 
wherever practicable and subject to certain 
exception* to be mentioned ha* a strong 
balance of educational industrial ami econo- 
notnlc argument In it* favour 

It is indeed hardiv necessary to elaborate the 
case for coo cent rating provision for technical 
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1 nit ruction and parti eularlj- the more ad 
vaneed branches of it tinder one roof. There I*, 
la the first place the. factor of oo*t Technical 
lmtmctlcm i* ae ct warfly expensive. owing 
among other reason* to the Urge amount a? 
praet i cmi work involved and the cost of the 
plant and apparatus required. Secondly them 
U the Importance of economizing teaching 
power since competent Irutrnetor* in many 
of the more advanced technical subject* are 
a I way* dlfficnlt to obtain. A third argument 
for centralization arWea from the fact that 
many technological conraea overlap to a 
certain extent and in a large institution the 
him workshop or laboratory may be rued 
by it relent* taking different course*. The 
t**t bat by no meant the least Important 
condderation b the benefit student* derive 
from being brought Into contact with other* 
engaged In different occupation* and ft tidy 
log different •abject* 

The moivotecfmio b to be preferred only 
where an industry la highly localized, or where 
H* needs are *o complicated or peculiar that It 
is difficult to satisfy them in the **me building 
a* thow> of other Induitrie* c* where the mate- 
rial to be dealt with a* foe instance In tan 
ning make* it an uncomfortable neighbour 

The Polytechnic in addition to providing the 
normal Technical School Certificate course for 
Its whole-time pupil*, will a bo offer a three- 
year part time Certificate eours© for itodeut* 
already m employment who wfah to improre 
their qualifications and hare not been able 
to do so earlier owing to the need for earning 
a Urellhood a* aooo a* possible Reference 
to thb function or the Polytechnic ha* 
already been made on page 40 It b a eery 
important function leading aa R doe* toward* 
the goal of making each Polrtechnlo tho 
nucleus of a veritable People a University 
This them hi be all the more possible because aa 
has already been emphaaized, the fir*t half of 
the course of a Technical High School will 
differ verv little If at all born the correspond 
tng course of an Academic High School, and 
facilities for adult claa«e* and part time 
cla*»es of a non technical and purely cultural 
character should not be difficult to arrange 
as the demand and need for them increase* 
with the *pcr*d of education. 


A considerable proportion of those who 
complete tho ocurao of the Technical Hi gh 
School at about the age of 17 will no doubt 
seek employment after obtaining their Ccctifl 
cate In order that thb Certificate (aa well a* 
those of the Junior Technical School*, Trade 
and Industrial school*, and thoae of higher 
Technical institution*) may receive *11 India 
recog nit ion and re p r es e n t an approximately 
uniform standard of skill and ability the 
Board propose* to recognize the AjaoiJatirm 
of Principal* of Technical Institutions (India) 
which ha* already done uaeful work In the 
framing of syllabuses for National Diploma 
and Ortlficata course* in the rn.ln branches 
of technical and commercial education. 

H In i or TmMoI Inti tut low 

77m next stage of technical education above 
that of th* Technical High School* is to be 
that which will be provided for In Sranoa 
TzxnnrioAL Inirmmoni Three will be spe- 
cialized institution* to which only those stu- 
dent* will be admitted who have passed th* 
final e xami n ation of a Technical High School 
or have reached an equivalent standard. 
They will provide 

(*) A 3-vea* full time Diploma course 
in various specialized technique*. 
(1>)A lyear fulltime Advanced Dip- 
loma comae for thoa* who have 
obtained their Diploma under (a) 
(c) A 3 year part-tima Certificate eourse 
for thoae already In employment 
who have obtained the Twwmleai 
High School Leaving Certificate or 
It* equivalent. 

(rf) A i year part-time Advanced Oerti 
fleate course for thoae who have 
obtained the Certificate under (c) 
{*) Course* of aQ kind* and ail standard* 
In individual art* craft* and other 
subject* related to Industry and 
commerce for which there may be 
a sufficient demand. 

Here again It should be specially noted that 
full pror bk M ha' been mad* for the ambition* 
and hard working student who lack* the mean* 
to continue hi* rtodire wit hoot at th* aame 
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time riming hit livelihood. AD over the rut 
educational building the Board a Plan provides 
tla inert yi by which the poor but deferring 
student can mount from one floor to the next 
If ho trie*. Thu* the pres ent struggle to the 
top moat University storey op a single narrow 
central ataircaae on which many a d en i bi g 
poor student find* himself throat aaide In 
the cru»h and the crowd U to bo entirely 
obviated 

Aa regard* the extent of the provision to be 
made for part time dure* the Report aayi 

Tt b quite Impossible to forecast the extent 
of the demand for part time clatre* or to 
cat i mi to their cost The provision of inch 
£* rill tie* In other countrle* haa proved ao 
remuncTative In the wldeat senre that It b 
Justifiable to lay down a general rule that 
where any reasonable demand arbr* every 
effort should be made to aatlafy It. Prorbion 
ha* been made for an annual expenditure of 
IU 300 lakh* on part time technical classes 
In addition to any prorbion that may be made 
for inch daeaea under the head of Adah. 
Education but It muit be emphasised that 
thb b no more than a token figure The un 
certainty a* to the extent of the development 
in Technical Education In India after the war 
add* to the normal difficulty of arriving at 
•nr firm estimate In thb branch of education 
The same applies to the question of fee and 
other income On the one hand the bulk of 
three undergoing full time Instruction will 
not belong to the richer section* of the comma 
nity on the otheT hand manr of the atodeuts 
attending part time da*v* will be In employ 
ment and mar be expected to pay a reasonable 
fee Here *1*o as In other branches of Higher 
Education liberal pnrvblon mutt be mado 
for the re mb km of fee* In the Interest of poor 
student*. Maintenance allowance* will al*o be 
neerre* rr If not on the same scale as In the 
care of Lnlvendtie*. 

It will be m»in I \ In the Senior Technical 
Institution* that technlelam of the second 
category tho»e of a hat might be railed the 
*uprrTl*OTy grade wfli reeeire thdr final 
training Mr Abbott In hb report ha* empha 
dml again and again the Importance of eon 
centrattag upoa the thorough training of thb 
category In order to build up efficient Indus- 


trie*. It b thb grade Intermediate between 
the management and the operatives which 
ooght to bare sufficient knowledge and Intel 
ligence to understand the instruction* of the 
former and sufficient powers of expression to 
oommumcate and Interpret them to the latter 
At the same time they should hare sufficient 
practical skfll to earn the respect and confl 
dence of the opera tires whore work they direct, 
control and supervise 



M TreWUjy | n UnlrenlOn , csmmvrtUt 
»ct sdvcatisn 

In the third and highest category there 
will be the chief exeeutirri a* well as the 
rcweh worker, of the future There wffl 
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normally h*T* thdr preliminary training in 
a Technical High Bchooi and whl then paw 
to th* Tichsolooicul DiWAiTKijrr or a 
UwtTEMiTT or to i foil time course of the 
National Diploma typo In a Senior Technical 
Institution. Thta category will necessarily 
bo a small one but. In view of Its Importance 
admission to It should bo the outcome of a 
very strict proce** of selection. 

And the Report continues 
It should b* made abundantly claar that 
the rough cUwifi cation circsi above (t.« 
info tht (kite categories of AH ltd emfUmt* 
iiporwcn and erecshes end tawareA worivrri 
doe* not pre*uppo*c a rigidly horiicmtal 
crganlxatlon of port-war Industry If the 
ne c e ssary incentive* are to bo prorided 
promotion must remain open from the bottom 
to the top and this will ba particularly 
Important until the adeetlve system of higher 
education has been firmly eatablkbed. 

Nor mart the need* of im*U buslneww* 
or rural Industrie* be forgotten. For the 
latter separate departmenta In suitably located 
Technical Institutions should be prorided 
wbrro local craft* tan be taught and practiced 
under appropriate condition*. 

A* regard* Commercial and Art education, 
the Report make# the following proposal* 
In regard to commercial education It may 
be po-eiblo to reduce those concerned to two 
main group* (a) those a bo mill transact 
bn«bw-« on an Important scale or perform 
professional function* *neh a* banking 
aeeouiUancr etc and (t>) tboae engaged In 
recording the transaction* of group (a) 

According to Hr Abbott group («) require 
raalolv training In Imagination Initiative 
administration and leadership, whQe group 
(6) need training In the ordinary office art*, 
e g shorthand, typing book keeping, com- 
mercial practice etc a* well a* In alert new 
accuracy and a *en*e of responsibility 

The Hoard bowerer offer* a mOd eritk-tim 
of Mr Abbott in regard to the training of group 
(a) oVrrring that It h possible that 3lr 
Abbott somewhat underestimates the need foe 
expert knowledge In thosa controlling the 
great process of salesmanship and dlrtribu 
tkm The opinion of the pr e sent writer may 
be hers baxarded that tbs gap at thl» point In 


the Plan if any there be, might well be flUed 
by the 'Public School or what ihould nuwa 
eorreotly be termed the “School of LeadersHp 
or the 'Pubho Serrioe School (tea Chap. 4 
1 15) — a i pedal type of High School In which 
a number of scholarship* *hould be arallabl* 
far open competition — where special stress 
would be laid cm training in waponafbfflty 
self reliance, pluck and enterprise. Boy* intent 
on a burtnew career of the group (a) type 
could proceed from such school* to take a 
University degree followed bv a poatgraduate 
technological course In Advanced Bud am 
Training 

With regard to Art a* applied to Industrial 
and Commercial requirement* the Board 
quote* Hr Abbott * wcB Justified criticism 
“Nothing ha* disappointed us more th*n the 
general neglect of the teaching of Art and add* 
Indian manufacturer* will be very wise to 
devote f*r greater attention to the artistic 
qualities of goods produced. One of the great 
advantage* of a Polytechnic ia that it bring* 
those engaged in manufacture into Immediate 
contact with thoae studying design and dis- 
tribution The writer of this commentary 
would like to add that care mmt be taken 
not to overlook the fundamental Importance 
of higher education In the Pore Art*, withoal 
which the Industrial and commercial art* can 
nrvrr flourish. A national system of education 
for India cannot he complete without the 
adequate inclusion, from top to bottom 
of provision for the teaching of Indian music 
Indian architecture Indian art and artistic 
crafts, Indian (lancing and Indian needlework, 
cookery and household decoration. 

With regard to another special requirement 
for Indian conditions the Report says 

Agricultural Education Is logically a part 
and * moat Important part, of Technical 
Education. In this country with Its 
vast agricultural population, *a Senior 
Basic Schools and Iltgh Schools with an 
agricultural Us* become more widely spread, 
the more advanced atagea of Agricultural 
Education should b* closely finked up with 
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tbe lower and Agricultural College* of every 
type ihould be regarded a* eaaentlal part* 
of the top edacatloc.il atocey and ihould 
come under the general control of the Ednca 
tlon Authorities The Board hare decided 
to let up a Committee to explore thia 
question. 

The number of places provided under the 
Plan for technical training — apart from that 
which will be Impart od In tbe Senior IJaalo 
School* and Technical High School*, and in 
the Technological Department# of Unirer 
title# (which I* prorided for under TJnirer 
title**) that itand* a* folio wa 

(a) Junior Technical Trade and Indua- 

trial Schoolt — 200 000 placet 

(b) Senior Technical Irutitution* — 

70 000 placet. 

The former will jrrorklo for about 4 per cent 
of the ppptl* leering Senior Baalo School* 
creiy year and the Utter for about 4 per cent 
learlng High Schools. 

Tbe Board makes tome very sound obtun 
tkm* regarding technical edu cation In tho 
Universities It say* 

It mar be well to emnhaaUe the neccwdtv 
for ensuring that In tho Unlrerrity technologf 
cal department* amnio facilities arc prodded 
for research directed towards the solution of 
practical industrial problems and that the 
need for t rating the rcsulti of laboratory 
experiment* on a commercial »cale U not 
overlooked. It U not lea* Important that 
technological degree course* generally tbould 
be made more practical than they are at prr 
tent and that the itodrat* ihould ipend a 


contiderable pert of tbelr time throughout 
the courte and not merely at the end of it 
in work* and factories The tame a nolle* to 
commercial *tudenti A farther desideratum 
U that aa many itudenta aa possible and 
particularly those likely to become technical 
Instructor* ahonld bo afforded fadlitie* both 
for ttodying abroad and for obtaining first 
hand experience of foreign ind art rial and 
burin cm method*. 

Regarding the last-mentioned desideratum 
it U moat gratifying to note that *ub«tantUl 
itepa hare already been taken by Education 
Department Government of India totrarulate 
tbe dorire into an accomplished fact The 
brochure Usued in the month of March 1015 
setting forth the scheme for tending about COO 
to 000 Indian student* for postgraduate studies 
in tho United Kingdom and the United State* 
of America, aa hold era of stipend* on a rufil 
riently generoua scale and for a tufildent 
period In addition to making arrangement# 
foe a similar number to be tent at their own 
expense proTea that in Dr Sargent India ha* 
an Educational Adriaer who doe* not bclicTo 
In merely girlng advice but who also very 
effect 1 rely get* the a<l rice accepted. If com 
tag erent* caat their shadow* before this 
an gun well for tho Implementation of tbe 
Plan as a whole and one can only expresa 
the sincere hope that Dr Sargent may remain 
In India long enough to see the great ITan 
which he has tponaored brought at least to 
the point of bearing plentiful bkweom If 
not to full fruitage 
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A- Unfrmtty Vacation 
Cb Arran 1\ of the Board a Report, on 
VfiirtnUt Education begin* with a frank 
but fair analyri* of the prramt ritoatkm. 
It neither riapgrTate* the defeet «, not doe* 
it hkio them. 

77 How many U«U»*r*hi*« do w* m ad f 
Owing to the dlfflctjftie* that Indian Uni 
rer*Hv graduate* hare inereaiingly riper! 


The Board destroy* tHi etronecraa belief 
at the oateot with a bombardment of *tat htioa. 

In addition to those girra in the Board ■ 
report 10 ml comparmtire figure* are wwth 
notice. 

It i» perfectly dear from the comparative 
figure* girra below that. If w* plaea 
India • requirement* on a par with there 
of MKmtriea inch a* Germany and England 
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rated daring the l**t fifteen year* hi finding cmr toon try i hoc id hare three tinea the 
etnpWmenl the opinion l* widespread that pre s e n t number of atodrat* at TJtrirmttle*. 
India ha* loo many nnlterritlc* If w# a*pire to reach Canadian, American and 
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Rnnkii standards the number must be six 
times u great as It Is. The Board sen AD 
this goes to prove that when India has s 
proper educational system she will need 
mare University education and not less than 
she has at present, but tie gnnrti of Uni rent 
tUJ tiovld b* fa proportion to tit tipannon 
fa tie lower rtaytt and conditional on tit intro- 
duction of a mntnd ttltdm proceu in A *g\er 
tducatum (Italics oars) As the two condl 
tlom referred to will be gradually fulfilled 
under the Board s Plan, over a period of about 
40 years, the Board has proposed that In that 
period the number of places available in Indian 
Universities should be doubitd This seems to 
be a fair compromise and one whleh aril] give 
sufficient scope either for the enlargement 
of existing Universities or the founding of new 

ones. 

3*. Present (allure and unemployment 

We do not propose here to repeat In detail 
the criticisms on Indian Universities as they 
are at present. They are too well known. 
But there are two or three points among those 
mentioned by the Board which are worth 
drawing attention to 
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The first is that out of 30,302 candidates 
who appeared for the B.A. and BBc exam ins 
tlonr of all Britl h Indian Universities in 
1&10-1 only )) I So pawed while 0,317 
U e 40 per cent failed The Board rightly 
comment* on thi* In the following word* 
Probable nowhere among the Universities 
o' the world l* there so large a proportion of 
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failures in examinations aa in Indian Unirer 
sities. This by Itself is a sufficient indication 
of the numbers of those admitted who are 
unfit for University education .Manv are 
there not because they have been found fit for 
higher education or have a thirst for know 
ledge hut because they found no opportuni 
tie* for employment on leaving school, and 
their parents gambled on the chance that 
their sons might discover a successful career 
by obtaining a University degree .Apart 
from the waste of time and roone\ on the part 
of all concerned the soda] effect of so much 
disappointment cannot be other than deplor 
able ^ 

We all know that this Is only too true 
It leads to the next point on which the Board 
observe* 


The Sapru Committees report published 
In 1933 showed the alarming extent of 
unemployment among University graduates 
Even for minor posts in Government services 
before the war there were often as many at 
CO to "0 applicants with University degrees 
The economic system of the country’ may be 
mainly to blame for this situation but the 
Universities cannot disclaim all responsibility 
For apart from one or two recent attempts 
to »et up Appointments Boards there Is Ditto 
evidence of any systematic attempt on their 
part to adjust tbeir output to the capacity 
of the employment market to absorb it 
Hundreds of young men who have received a 
pu rely li terary education go about knocking 
at every office door without any clear Idea as 
to where their proper vocation lie*. In the 
competition for employment the Jobs for 
which boys with an ordinarv High School 
education would be adequate^ suited are 
“ k ” "T. University graduate* If a careful 
static ica[ survey were made of unemployment 
among Univrrsitv gradnate* perhaps not 
more than 30 per rent would be found ab-o- 
otely unemployed, but the numbers of tfeoae 
3^*' un*tnUbly employed would 
pvobaWy exceed 30 ncr cent Th,* mean* that 
on'r 30 per cent of the University product* 
can be >*Sd to hare secured emj loymcnt 

attain!^ 11 * lth their 

attainment* or eonunen-nrate with the time 

31SP h * vr b ~" -i— « <Wr 


Po.t drirlopnm,, tb. 

of lb. (mplfrarn tattoo of lb. Board a 
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PUn ittetf wffl probabty reUera thb rituatioo 
to a ccnaiderable and an era growing extent 
During the irax a fair number of thoaa who 
would h*T* otherwise goo* In for tbe uaual 
literary eoenaes were attracted by good 
wage* Into the rarioc* acbeme* of Technical 
training and It U to be hoped that an increas- 
ing number wffl be abwrbed Into expanding 
Indian foduitrir*. The effect of the Board a 
Plan of Technical Education wfll hardly bo 
frit until the technical achoola of raricua 
trpei bare been working far a number of 
Tear* But the product! of the UnlrrraUlea 
anil be in tremendoua demand for the Imple- 
mentation of a fundamental pert of the Board • 
Plata— backing Before new Baaic School* can 
be atarted t cache ra moat be trained to ataff 
them and if Matriculation h to be accepted 


It can be emphatically atated that regarded 
oxfjr aa a complete aohitiou of the eery daagt 
row problem of the unemployment of the 
educated the apeedy Implementation of the 
Boerd a great Plan for Education U therefore 
of fundamental importance to the country 
Thia ahould be a cogent wmahieratkra with 
tioae who attff regard the extenaion of ad u ca- 
tion aa a perfloua thing ) On tbe contrary Ha 
rapid extenakm under a com parte mire Plan 
la probably the greateat poarible lifeguard 
again it that kind of rerolutlonary dlacontent 
which remit i from clerer people haring 
nothing eooatruetire to do 
B UcV of pwcwval cwatact k a twe en tV* tauW 
and the ta»ffct 

The extension and not the contraction of 
Unlrmltj education would also proride a 



aa the minimum qualification the number 
of High School* most be rapidly loercaaed 
To (tall tbew I* well aa the new Teaeben 
Training Mxjola and Colleges, a my large 
number of young gradaalra wfQ be n ece aaary 
If the rmiirt output of all our TTalreraHka 
(about 11,000 graduate* per annum) took to 
teaching the prof r** km would not be 
oTrmowdrd for the next IS year* for we 
(hall need no lr*a than 181,3^0 graduate 
teacher* for the new High School* alone 
not to mention those who will be needed for 
♦durational administration training imtitu 
lion* and aff othet pt ofe»rion( 


aolutkm of another and eren more funda 
mental defect in our prerent Dnirerrity wort 
The Report aaya 

Chrr -crowded lecture room* and orer 
worked lecturer* are not nmducire to that 
personal contact between atudenla and tea- 
cher* from which the create* benefit* of a 
nnirerrity Hfe mar often be derired The 
tutorial ayatem la in a Terr embryonic stag* 
la mat Indian nuireraitie*. 1 

Thli bring* n* to the quest Ion of the eharae 
let quality and duration of the academic work 
ofUofrmille* Th* Board following the recom 
mend* t ion* of tbe Sadler Commiaakm and the 
later DnlernHy Board definitely regard three 
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yean u the mini mom duration of any Univer 
■ity eourae and they have provided in that 
part of the Plan relating to High School 
education for the extension of the High 
School cou r a ea by an additional year thni 
eliminating the need for Intermediate 
comae* altogether Regarding the Intermediate 
cottrae they obse i vo that it does not mark 
any definite atage in education and hu far 
all practical purpose* amounted to do more 
than an extemkm of the High School without 
any of the practical advantage! which might 
be expected to accrue if It actually formed a 
part of the High School It may be added 
that the situation U even wor*e in thoae part* 
of India where Intermediate claa*e* under an 
entirely different authority are tacked on 
to the Degree college* working under the 
authority of an affiliating Univerrity The 
Board very rightly wiya that the abolition 
of the Intermediate eouiwe of two year* and 
the addition of one year to the High School 
comae and the other to the Umrerrity may 
be regarded a* an e**entUl and urgent 
reform 

<0. Unbarslty *rrtrai*c* examinations 

On the aubject of the ►election of riudenta 
for admission to Universities the Report uyi 
"The joint committee of the Central AdrUorT 
Board and th* Inter University Board which 
investigated In 1912 the question of the School 
Leaving and iUtricuUtioo Examination* warn 
of opinion that at the end of the High School 
stage “there should be ooc examination 
designed with a two- fold purpose (a) of t erring 
the aatf factory completion of a course united 
to the requirement* of tho*e who will paa* 
direct I v from High School* to occupation* 
of various kind* and (10 of testing the roha 
bflitr of thorj who derire ad mi «ian to a 
Univmitv” This Committee m also In 
favour of a uniform range of subject* both for 
the School Leaving Certificate and ilatncula 
tkm Ersmmatkm* but felt that entrant* 
for the Utter should be encouraged to do 
rpecialaed stodr toward* the end of the 
lllgh School stage It was hoped that such 
»n exammatlcm would lead to rreater nnifor 
mity etnee the standard *«-t bv the promt 
8chod Leaving Certificate and SUtricuUrioa 


Board* vary widely at the moment from place 
topUee 

The above embodie* a practical proposal 
for a much needed reform- The present writer 
would like to add the expreaioc of his own 
opinion that those who hare had experience 
In Tndl«n tchooU of preparing pupil* far an 
Indian Matriculation examination and in 
parallel cliue* far an examination inch 
a* the Cambridge School Certificate ex* min* 
tlon generally testify to the superiority of the 
Utter It* wider range of optional subject 
together with the maintenance of a hich 
(taodard in English (of vuch a character a* to 
encourage wide reading and extensive practice 
In writing rather than the mere cramming 
of textbook*) In not only a better te*t of real 
abfiitv but aUo provide* f*r greater encourage 
ment to good teaching and genuine study 



It U aidrntlr to be hoped that the proponed 
new Iligh School Leaving Certificate and Mat 
ricuUtion examination* for India will be model 
led on tuch line* and that Head mi ter* wifi 
afro be encouraged to c-cDs borate with the 
examining anthontie* In the valuable wav 
In which they are rnrottrarrd to do to br the 
Cambridge Syndicate Such method* h !j 
to Impart to examination* not the t rror of 
the unknown but the thrill of an adrratore 
or of an athletic context 
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The Board take* a very broad minded 
attitude In regard to the question of AfflU at- 
ing* versus ‘Unitary’ Universities. It say* 
There toold appear to be no juitl flea turn 
for suggesting that the Affiliating or the 
Unitary or any other typo of University haa 
shown itadf to be spaoaiiy anited to Indian 
need*. There b little to be said for uniformity 
at any stage of education, and In a ecmntrj *o 
vast a* India the ne<ed for oonatant experiment 
at all stsge* will be apparent In the proposed 
re-organization there la aoope for ail type* 
Lord Haldane who an at on* time a oon 
rineed beUaver in the unitary type of UnlreT 
dty came to the ooneiualon when he invest! 
gated the quart Ion of University reform 
u Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
University edaoation tnat affiliating and 
examining Unirenitier are indispensable oven 
In email countries like England In a country 
like India, affiliating Universities are an 
eeouomlo nweasltv and higher education 
cannot be oonoemtrated in aalexrted oentrea 
only What may be practicable in oertaln 
caae* U that affiliated College# ahould confine 
themsrivr* to teaching up to the degree atagn 
while University centre* concentrate on poat- 
graduate teaching and rewarch. It la at any 
rate ea*entlal that the University itadf aa 
dlatlrwt from the College* ahould Dot be 
a purely adminbtratlre or examining body 
but ahould be in a poaitlon to establish 
standards of acholarahlp and atimulato teach 
ing generally 

We ihall deal with the important proposal 
of th* Board to eatahlbh an Indian University 
Grant* Committee in Chapter 8. 

EL Th* Training, Rtcrultmtut an4 
CoruJhkmi of Imrka of Ttstcbtn 

In a wry real aenae the Teacher training 
Department la the moat important part of 
the top store} of any educational atructure 
arm though the large majority of teacher* may 
not be Lnirrraity graduate* or trained In 
InstHutlan* attached to Universities 

There l* at present no uniformity at all in 
respect of the teacher training Institution* or 
the course* and atandard of training in the 
various province* of India. Postgraduate 
coBeges for training teachera are genera Tlr 
affiliated to Universities but are a mall v 


aituated aa separate urdta, ao that their 
trainee* axe almoat completely dlvcroed from 
Unlreraity life. In tome oaaea they provide 
fadlitie* for the training of Matriculate and 
Intermediate candidate* as well aa Graduate* 
41 Tbs cm «f tbs peoblacn 

Chapter VU of the Boards Report, on 
The Training of Teacher* must be read 
alongside the report of the Board • Committee 
on Tie Train tug Tecnatmod and CoiwIWo** 
of Strike of Ttacker* tn important document 
in which general principle* are dlscuaaed a* 
well a* detail* entered into regarding the 
character and deration of the t raining -course* 
necessary for the various categories of teacher*. 
The chapter in the main Report deal* almost 
entirely with the number of teacher* required 
for the working of the Plan the coat of train 
ing them and the ooodltlona of their service 
We shall here deal with the proposals of both 
the main and the subsidiary reports. 

The subject of the total number of teachers 
of an kinds necessary for the implementation 
of the complete Plan must first be dealt with. 
It is important to ham a clear Idea of this, 
because It is the lack of predae understanding 
of it* vast implications that leads many 
people into hasty criticism of tbo Plan on 
the ground that it will take too long to bring 
Into operation Forrr txsju Hour to make 
India a well-educated nation 1 about the 
impatient ones. It 1* ridiculous. With eons 
criptloo of men and women capable of teach 
ing others, for a period of fir* or ten year*, 
we ought to be able to liquidate Illiteracy In 
less than a decade If we are in real earnest 
about educating India it can be done Rim la 
did it 

In the first plaee Ru*da did aot do H — in 
a decade and ha* not fully accomplished 
it even now exactly thirty years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, though a great deal Aoi 
been achieved As ha* already been mentioned 
the Soviet Union ha* established compulsory 
and free education for all children from 8 to 1* 
year# and in urban and industrial area* for 
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•n bet* cm 8 and 15 year* This was to hare 
been extended to all ueai by 1043 under 
the third Five Year Plan and from 1044 
the eotnpuijicm age was to have been 
reduced to 7 w education In the Soviet 
Union may by this time perhapa be imiv eria 
from 7 to 15 In 1030 ad alt literacy had been 
extended among about 60 per cent of 
the total population of the Union. It waa 
to hare been made complete under the 
Third Fire-Year Plan. It la true that 
at the beginning there trot something 
like conscription of educated people for 
teaching purposes. But this was found 
Inadequate and waa replaced by regular 
professional teaching as soon as conditions 
began to settle down. Even now ilia* Beatrice 
King tells us (In Education in Ou Sonet 
Un »oa) a shortage of teacher* in the adult 
School i of literacy l* a #erions problem. 
It li being dealt with by the prorlslon of *bort 
term training courses from six months to a 
year The authorities are not satisfied with 
*uch training and urge t he ir replacement by 
full term training 

Hrw many tsachsr* f Haw cjukiJy can they 
ba obtained I 

In the second place H should bo grasped 
that If crrrjr boy and girl who now complete* 
Middle School education (Class YTTI) were to 
enter the teaching profession we should 
obtain only about 310 000 teachers per annum. 
If wo leave out of account (for the moment) 
AduH Education for Imparting which torn- 
thing like conscription might conceivably 
•erve India need* about 2 400 000 teacher* or 
all kinds to itaff her future schools and college* 
To the-*e mu t bo added a further 100 000 
per annum (at the peak) to allow for death or 
retirement after 2^-30 year* service Apart 
from the fact that a Middle-school pae* it 
not a sufficient foundation of general educa 
t>on foT an efficient teacher (more especially 
if the present Inadequate primary and middle 
oww * are to be replaced by the much more 
thorough Basic courvc) there is not the 


least likelihood of more than one-third of the 
output of the schools taking to the teaching 
profession even under the greatest possible 
inducement. It will be quite obvious there 
fore to anvone who aerioualv faces the facts, 
that even if new Middle Schools and High 
Schools are opened as extensively as possible 
it cannot possibly take Uu Oujn itrniy to 
liirty years to recruit enough tolerably well 
educated ym mg people to provide univer sa l 
education for India. The Board * Flan is to 
■pend forty years over the Job and to do it 
tAorovyWy With that object in view ft insi ts 
not merely on the attainment of Matriculation 
o an equivalent rtago of education a* 
the lowest qualification for a teacher of 
any kind, but also on tray itarktr being 
Umned 

Realising also that young people are not 
going to take up teaching as their life work 
unless they can be assured of a social and eco- 
nomic position not lower than that which 
their qualifications would enable them 
to have in any other occupation, the 
Board has taken a step which is as 
bold a* it is far sighted it has pro- 
posed a decen. t living t cage for teacher* of 
every kind from the v ery lowest grade 
upwards 

It is the combination of these tArtc 
factor* — -the huge number of teacher* re 
quirtd, the necessity of spending sufficient 
time in getting them adequately quail 
fied and properly trained, and finally 
the obligation to pay them salaries on 
whkb they can live as self respecting 
member* of the community and with re- 
asonable freedom from the fear of want 
— it U all these put together that mak e the 
Flan appear expensive. No less trax siiemi 
txx crxr or nn total cross cost or me 
ami Plu rom Education lx all rr* 

»RA5CHES IS EOR SALARIES OR TEACHERS 
The total gross cost of the PUn is to be 
fTi 2J*£0 00,000 per a****!. Seventy per cent 
of that Egors amounts to Its 2 16 62 0Q0W 
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The Committee ■ report saj* It b a truism 
which appear* to be Ignored In India that 
the quality of the teacher h the one factor 
which must al ware datennloo the efficiency of 
any educational system. Unlean a a* ti* factory 
■apply of suitably qualified teacher* b forth 
coming the money spent on education will 
be almost entirely wasted, Wo hare aeon how 
at present 75 per cent of the money (pent on 
Primary education b loat on account of 
wastage ( #e* Chapter 2,|7 } it wunH b* 
nothing short of disastrous if, after seeking 
the remedr of thb kind of wattage by mean* 
i f universal basic education another kind of 
wantage oecarred through faHurn to recruit, 
tram and retain the right kind of teacher*. 
India cannot afford to watte money to the 
tune of *00 crore* of rupee* per annum on 
an infrnor aort of education— and the wflj 
pet no other tort unless a sopply of good 
teacher* U ensured. It b therefore not only a 
matter of common aento to be thorough In 
tbn mpert it b also a matter of economy in 
the long run Even forty year* U not too long 
to wait If we cannot obtain the genuine article 
In a •borter period a* would certainly toem 
to be the cate 


41. OatUBcttbrn and method of s*Wct>«« of 
tatehw^aarlWtUt 

The portion of the chapter dealing with tbe 
rate at which trained teacher* can be produced 
h of ■pedal interest Tbe Report *»/■ 

The rate at »hbh trained teach era can be 
pTodnred b tbe factor on which the entire 
|cm4o! ml programme wm depend. It mar 
taLrn for granted that hi any echeme of 
erpan tic flnrt &w yrvr. will be devoted 
to relsbU hlna new training schools and col 
'/Tp* starting them wfth suitable teacher*. 
It i propowd to allow ftre year* for thb task 
From l be llth yea, caiwarda It b expected 
that a gradual Dow of additional teacher* will 
becin to be available In the early ■Upre tbe 
namltr of teacher, produced will depend 
laxv-He on the number of pupils baring exist 
"7 BrKl CniTerritlea who ran be 

attract e>i into tbe teaching profcHAkm bv 
Improved Later on tba expanded 


High School* them*eire* will begin to tarn 
out a largo number of potential teacher*. 

From the time when additional training 
faeffitie* wffl boeotuo available i e, about the 
tilth year of tbe eohetno until tbe fifteenth 
year H haa been cat! mated that there will be a 
normal Intake of JO 000 per year By the end 
erf the fifteenth year there will thru bo 200 000 
teachere over and aboTe thoae prodnord by 
the training inatltntiana now m exist enc*. 
Thereafter ft b reasonable to look forward 
to accelerating the output of tee-cher* trained, 
since the expanded High School* will begin to 
turn out matriculate* from the thirteenth year 
onward* and intending teacher* will be com- 
pleting thefr training two year* bier From 
tbe sixteenth to the nineteenth year there 
will be a further Increase of IQ 000 making 
the total SO 000 per year In tbe twentieth 
yaar a atfll further increase of SO 000 b antiei 
pated, brining the total up to 00 000 per yaar 
From the twenty ftrat year onward*, bv the 
proeeaa of aaeimfiating *tDl larger number* in 
the training Institution*, the required number 
for the whote country will be reached by the 
thirty ninth year warn 1,200 000 Additional 
teacher* will bo available. Thn* to supply 
the whole country with the *taff* required for 
the main block of the national system, rix. 
Baric Bchoola and High Schools, will take 
a period of not lere than thirty fire yean 
from the day of opening the new Training 
Centre* 

Once a national system b fully established 
the annual wastage among teacher* tine to 
retirement or death will be vary roughly 90 000 
Any surplus of Training School or College 
accommodation may then be diverted to 
other Higher Education purpose*. 

Although the Board b emphatic that no 
lower qualification than Matriculation or it* 
equivalent *hoold be accepted for an Intending 
teacher it recoguitev that there hare 
to be a preliminary period during whloh an 
opportunity may be gWen *to enable suitable 
candidate* from rural areas, and particularly 
female candidate* to reach the educational 
standard prescribed foe admission to a cocrrae 
of training A scheme somewhat on tbe line* 
of the pupil teacher system formerly In opera 
tinei In Great Britain might perhapv be adopted 
TbU would allow suitable bovi and girls from 
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Middle Sebooli to be transferred, to special 
centres or classes attached to High Schools 
and given special tuition in order to bring 
them to the required educational standard. 

The basis of selection for training Is another 
interesting point. The Report says 


or college is established all schools which are 
easily accessible should be made available 
for teaching practice Unless this Is done it 
will be difficult to train large numbers within 
a stipulated period. Moreover teaching mac 
tice can best be done in ordinary schools 
rfn ce the atmosphere of model schools 



it is suggested that a avstem similar to 
that in vogue In some part* of England might 
adopted In this system suitable pumls 
who wish to become teachers are picked 
out during the last two rears of their High 
School courae Tbev are kept under obserra 
tkm by Heads and Inspector* and are given the 
opportunitv of vi lting other school* and of 
trying their hand at actual teaching Doubtful 
cava are sifted br thi* means, bach pupils 
often receive special stipends. This svstem 
ha* the advantage among others of ensuring 
that intending teach era before being admitted 
to Training bchools or College* are pnnw 
/one likely to make good 

The proposal* regarding tbe courses are 
thoroughly practical 

The course during the fir»t year in the 
Training School should be de-rot ed to the 
study of general and profr* tonal subjects 
supplemented bv vi it* to schools dI*eu«*K*« 
and other mean of stimulating the interest 
of students A con IderabV part of thi period 
shou d be devoted to teaching practice 
ahieh should never be relegated entirrlr to 
the second rear Wherever a training school 


attached to Train in g Institutions is usual! v 
artlfidaL 

How refreshing It is to find in an official 
publication ideas so pr ogre ss ive and free from 
red tape I 

If space permitted it would be a plea «u re 
to quote and comment upon many other 
Tire proposal* that are contained in thi* 
fascinating chapter and the even more fas- 
cinating report of tbe Committee on which 
it U based. One can only repeat here 
that no one seriously interested In edoea 
tioo can afford to miss reading tbe Utter 
It I* obtainable In the volume ( E. C 14) 
entitled PrporU of Os Cbatmitfees app^nUd 
ly tie Control Adrrory Bomi of EdiraUon 
in Indu i 193L4 J pobU bed by the Bureau of 
Education India available from the Manager 
of Publications Delhi. 

Among the special feature* are proposal* 
regarding refre*her courae* training in craft 
training of Nursery School and Infan t School 
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teacher a and teacher* for handicapped child the period of training The aoale* of pay 
rm. The Board propoaea that no feea ahoold proposed far all grade* of teacher* arc quoted 
bo charged in Training inrtitu tiara of evrrr in Appendii C of thii booklet, 
land and liberal anatarce ahoold be a rail The orer-all coat of training the 2^200 000 

able foe the encocragement and maintenance teacher* required, in the period of 35 year*, 
of tboae who are keen to become tee eh era la estimated at R* 1,59,01 68 ,150 or an average 
but cannot afford to keep thamaelrea during of about IU 457 lakh* per annum. 
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A. Adult Education 

44- T>« viz* of th« problem 

Adult Education in »o Ur MS Jt implies 
the atm of making and keeping the whole 
nation literate is at the start a huge onder 
t skin i; in a countrr like India which ha* 
very great ke-wav to make op Bnt there U 
one consoling (actor from the financial point 
of view namelr that when once the peak of 
the Dteracv campaign has been reached and 
when simultaneou lv universal and compnl 
wry education of the riring generation is 
gmrm on the annual coat begin* steadily to 
decline at fewer and fewer adults remain 
to be made literate every rear Thereafter 
the principal Item of cost it the maintenance 
of literacy and the development of cultural 
EicQaties 

Aa in the cate of Basic Education the Board 
place* thoroughness before speed The Report 
sayi 

The Board wi h that it were possible to 
cGmmate Oliteraov In lea* than twenty five 
'"cars but thev have come to the cooelniion 
that if the work la to be done pro peri v the 
problem of teacher* alone makes it impo*’ible 
to contemplate a shorter period. 

The Duml>er of adnlt* to be made Dterate 
has been calculated at follows The total 
population of British India within the ace 
range of 10-10 year* in June IWO (acc or ding 
to the Annual Report of the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government or India) 
*** estimated to be 11*5 (excluding 

Baluchi tan for which no figure* were avaQ- 
•hlc). Of tbe*e 14 6 per cent or 21 "Ct22* 
I'CT'oth are recorded a* able to read and write 
The number remaining to be made literate Is 


therefore in round figure* 127 000 000 It 
is planned to make this number literate in 
t wen tv five years In actual practice the 
number to be made literate will be smaller 
owing to the fact that daring the period of 
23 rears a fatrir Urge number of older per 
sons will pass out of the age range of 10-10 
and others will die It is calculated that this 
will reduce the total bv about 30,600 000- 
This leave* 90 £00 000 persons to it made 
literate and to be kept aa 

A* in the case of the training of teacher* 
for other branches of education, there wfil 
hare to be a preparatory period during which 
tr a i n i n g schools must be started and teachers 
trained Fire rear* are allowed for this. 
From the beginning of the sixth year it mar 
be a *umed that there will be in all ISO 000 
teachers to begin with This number is mode 
up of 130 000 out of the present Primary 
JBddle and High School teacher* (there are 
51S018 of these altogether but it has to be 
a «umrd that manv will be unsuitable or 
nnwdUnc to take up adult education work) 
To the*e may he added 20 000 non profes 
clonal (volunteer) teacher* and 10O00 out of 
the additional teacher* ja«t leaving the new 
training school The Board ha* recommended 
that every teacher under training in the 
new training school should receive some in 
at ruction in the technique of teaching adult 
but even so H u felt to be probable that onlr 
per cent of the new trainee* may be suitable 
an l available for that work. It i* expected 
that about 3*XO additional non profp* tonal 
teacher* niv ie recruited every war so tb** 
total number of teacher* available for adult 
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education will Increase by 13 000 every year 
until it reaches tbe ma xi m nm of 168/XX) 
teaehen in the ltth year of the Plan- After 
thk the number wtD decline a* the number of 
adult* to be mad* Uteeate grow* progressively 
•maDer 

In the peak year (the 12th from the atart) 
fl 450,000 adnlta wfll be under instruction. 
By the end of 25 years the whole 90,300,000 
will bare been made literate. The coat at the 
peak will hare been Rt 3^6,37,000 per annum, 
and tbe total coat (apread over 23 jean) 
will be Ra 60 71,00 600 
45, How sosn car Ulttancy b* wtpad o«t T 
We hare burdened the reader with there 
fly-area becanae It b in oar opinion Important 
to show that tbe problem of lUiteraey cetnnoi 
be solved simply by calling upon mill Iona 
of colon teen to work for a few month* 
aa haa been suggested in tome quarters. 
No doubt a drive of that kind, strengthened 
by the fervour of patriotism and philanthropy 
would help a great deal, and it U certainly 
not to be dtsplstd. It might aerva to break 
through the thick Croat of tba problem at 
the atari and to fire a good l m pet in to tbe 
work But In order to effect a permanent 
solution and one which mar prove fruit- 
ful in many other direction* there mart be a 
systematic and steady development, with 
adequately trained teachers to carrr on the 
work In addition to the volunteers. Tbit [a tbe 
view taken by the Board, and It i* tbe reaaoa 
for Its careful Plan. 

Moreover tU tnofnteMsea of literary, 
©see ccltcrrd {* at important a* iU •thUrt 
Meat for If all the effort* result only In the 
relapse Into Illiteracy of great number* of 
thore on whom so much time and money 
affl haTe been expended what ariH be tbe 
use 1 This b a real danger (a* we see now 
from the atatirifea of wantage In Primary 
education) when the course h too abort 
and there !■ no follow np hi the ahape of 
provision of reading and other cultural 
facilities. Hence while the drive for lite- 


racy must necessarily be the flrtt aim of Adult 
Education, there must be much more to It than 
literacy alan*. Tbe report of the Committee 
on Adah Education (In the volume of report* 
referred to at tbe end of Chapter VI) rightly 
mention* many useful device* for amusing 
interest in publlo affairs, culture and general 
mprorement among them being tbe obvious 
one# of tbe establishment of village and mcMia 
libraries broadeasting the cinema, tbe gramo 
phone etc. It also a tresses the Importance 
of work among women For all this, when the 
literacy campaign is over there will remain a 
large staff of trained worker*, and the Board 
ha* estimated R* 3 00 00 000 prr annum as 
tbe amount necessary for the maintenance of 
literacy and the extension of adult education 
along general cultural lines. 

B. Ratmtin and Social ActMtie* 

44. Ths pvocss* of social ad] srtm — t 

Considerations of space prevent us from 
describing at any length here the Interesting 
and thorough work of investigation smbodied 
In Chapter X of tbe main Report entitled 
'Recreative and Social Activities It is typical 
of the progressive outlook of the Board that 
this chapter begins with tbe following words 
In recent years the conviction has been 
growing that education In the real sense 
•hould bo a training la the process of social 
adjustment rather than the mere Injection of a 
special do*e of mental, moral or physical 
instruct loo 

This might very well have been ths opening 
word* of a lecture at a hew Education Fellow 
ship Conference I The Rsport proceeds 

Consequently an Important aim of school 
and college life should be to pro rids op port u 
nhles for social sod dvk training outride as 
well as Inride the claTvoonj. 

Tbe Board recommends activities suited 
to tbe following need* 

( I ) The school and college period 

( II ) The adolescent period In the case of 

tbo*c who hare left school 

( III ) Soda! Service generally 

It* Report H full of valuable couvtrurtive 
tufgestleni For tbe Baric atage it mentions 
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gardening folk djindng vanons systems of 
physical aerdif Junior Red Crow work, 
play-aeting Cubs and Bluebirds (the junior 
branch of tbo Boy Scoot and Girl Guide 
movements) indoor and ootdoor games, 
athletics, eicuralom and hobbies. Tor children 
orer 12-13 debating dramatics, organized 
games inter-school com petitions etc., are mg 
gested, with Young Farm era Chiba in rural 
area*. For the High School stage, the following 
are additional propoaals the Boy Scout Girl 
Guide and similar movements. Co-operative 
Societies Rural Uplift Associations as well 
as the usual games and hobbles debates 
dramatics ex randans and the like 
Bat even with all these activities it is 
pointed out that, for the 32 000 000 young 
people between the ages of 14 and 20 a good 
deal more h necessary if the nation • educators 
are to continue to keep in touch with young 
people after they hare left school and to see 
that they are provided with healthy amuse- 
ment and to give them unobstnuire guidance 
through a number of problems and pitfalls 
to which they were only rarely exposed whUo 
•till of school age 

Mention Is made of some of the organ Its 
twos already doing valuable work in this 
^d, e g the Boy Scout and Girl Coidc 
Associations the Hindustan Scouts with its 
OiH Scout section the \J1GA. \ WOA. 
sod the Ramakrishna Mission. But says the 
Report these are not enough and an AH 
1 outh Movement which would atm at 
«H*dinating the activities of these bodies 
helping them to extend their range and at 
supplementing their efforts Is what b really 
required 

** DamaMtxed efTkari as jr*»th badan 
As b all other branches of Education the 
problem b — teachers or in this case 
Tbe Board makes an excellent and 
h^>hlj practical suggestion 

*Rsperience in the West has shown that 
garte rs hip h the keystone on which thl 
re*t* It, snace«* and indeed H 
depend almost entirely cm tie 


degree of contact between leaders and eia«*. 
members so that the personality of the leado 
b of paramount Importance The good youth 
leader most hare sound technical training 
some knowledge of psychology (gained praeti 
cally rather than theoretically) understand 
ing adaptlbihtv a sense of value a sense of 
humour a power of • rousing enthusiasm and 
last, but Dot least tact 

At the end of the war a number of officer* 
and others who hare occupied positions of 
responsibility in the services will be demobi 
lized It b not suggested that military disci 
e b required in a \outh Movement very 
from it But the people in question will 
presumable have exhibited some of the 
qualities of leadership and may be suitable 
for training as youth leaders. They mav al*t» 
be better able than others to deal with the 
demobilized soldier who finding that he ha^ 
not returned to a country fit for heroe-t to 
live In, may again constitute a senoos soda) 
problem in a post war world 

Some people mav bo inclined to fed appro, 
hen «irc l«t the entrusting of the kouth 
movement to the hands of demobilized 
military officers might be a step toward 1 * the 
development of war mindedne** or of fascist 
tendencies. If one may judge from the young 
officers whom one meets — who it must be 
remembered, are drawn from all ds ^ and 
not ai in former tiroes from a particular 
da** in which there b a hereditary custom 
that some of its members take to the military 
profession — there b hut little danger of that 
Haring scon the grim aide of war the effect! 
of totalitarian rule and having tasted the 
realities of regimentation without any gilt 
on the ginger b re a d, they are likely to be the 
people roost ready to work in the opposite 
direction. 

The Report proceeds to give a b*t of povHLle 
activities which might be included arnonc tho*e 
of the \outh Movement for example (1) 
Game - * Club* of all kind (•} Social Club* 
of all kind particularly in town (3) \oung 
Farmer* Gnb* (4) Organized excursion* 
(j) IHking (0) ^ ernth Ho*tel« In a*lditloo 
practical art i Title* rnch a« cooking fir*t aid 
arts and craft* (*ewing knit tin" and wearing) 
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tained by the *ehooI) twice a 
year 

(6) School clinic* to be *et op a* widely 
a* pottible othenriae treatment 
to be given at apetJal boon m the 
local hospital. Systematic attempt* 
to be made at liafran with and 
co-operation from the parent* 



(f) A mid-day meal to be provided for 
tiny efand at achool free if 
nectBiarT or on a contributory 
ba*i* or brought from home. 

(<f) Proper attention to be paid to the 
teaching of pemraal hygiene and 
to the maintenance of a healthy 
environment in the achool, with 
the co-operation of both teacher* 
*nd ebilarra. 

(«) Phrrical ed neat loo (Including orpa 
nmed game*) to be a part of the 
cun Seal am of every achool. Ererr 
Secondary achool to hare a qualified 
phrrical fori ra ft or Dfrtnet In pee 
ton to errpinire toeml training-camp* 
for Instructing Primary acheid 
tear her* tn phyrical education 
and ha technique A rpeeial effort 
in thU direct km in Girt* achool* 


In the estimate* of the coat of Implementing 
the Plan aa a whole 10 per cent of the total 
groaa expenditure on the achool* ha* been 
provided for School Medical and other *peci*l 
Service*, including the eort of mid-day meal*. 

D Thi Education of tht Htndl capped 

Th* Handicapped 

The thoronghiwa with which the Central 
Advisory Board ha* tackled the Investigation 
of India a educational need* i* manifested 
m no detail more pointedly than in the 
inchuion of a telling if concise chapter on 
The Education of the Handicapped It Li 
unsigned, but it ha* clearly been written by a 
psychologist and bv one who ha* hi* heart 
in the right place It U afro a testimony to the 
far nghtedne** and rvmpathv of the Board 
that they have not overlooked the need for 
providing for those whom they compassionately 
designate The Handicapped rather than just 
the mentally and phvricafly deficient The lack 
of any adequate provision In India for thr«e on 
fortunate* hitherto It nothing *bort of shocking 
The Report first of all very rightly dis- 
criminate* between the mentally handicapped 
who are born with Intelligence below the 
average and those who are M backward 
ow in g to some form of maladjnrtment or 
physical ailment which ha* caused temporary 
mental retardation It* anther* are juitly 
cantkru* ai*o In de fi ni n g even tbo*c in the 
girt category They **y In the process of 
selection it U rueful to remember that an 
individual child U much too complex in hi* 
make-up and Intereat* to be explained In 
term* of a few broad principles. Intelligence 
Te*t* have however come to be general] r 
regarded ai reliable method* and tbe I Q 
(Intelligence Quotient) or M. R. (Mental 
Ratio) fr considered to be a falrlr accurate 
index of the educable capacity of the ebfld, 
Children with I Q below “0 are nnullv termed 
‘feeble-minded they may be kept in ordinary 
school*, provided they are only called upon to 
deal with rimple concrete things Tho-e who** 

| Q fall* below ->- I. f tmb^edes can find 
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opening* for employment available 
In the are*, u to tho occupation* 
which leaver! ihonld iwk to enter 
(6) to establish contact with employer! 
of labour In the are* with a view 
to (f) ascertaining what opening! 
are likely to be available and the 
eaaential qualification* for filling 
them (t») persuading employer! to 
recruit the employees through the 
Employment Bureau (tii) minima 
ing ao far an poadble blind-alley 
occupations 

(c) to place In writable employment 
thoae leaver! who have not already 
obtained post* for themselves 
(i) to arrange for the after-ca e of 
young worker! especially in order 
to deal with miaflts (Experience 
In Great Britain Ion ihown that 
B is normal for young worker!, 
particularly In the lower grade* of 
Labour to change their Jobs Keren! 
timem before aettling down) and 
(*) to establish and supervise m co- 
operation with employer! regular 


system* of apprenticeship In those 
trades for which these are tnitablo 

The acnlor momben of the staff of an 
Employment Bureau must be carofullv adc eted 
[>er*otu of both aexes with specialist quabfic* 
tkms continues the Report. All Employment 
officer! bhould undergo a course of Applied or 
Industrial Psychology Including aptitude and 
IntotUgenco testing Special arrangement! will 
hare to be made to act np inch courses and It 
Is possible that tho services of tho experts 
now engaged in selecting Officers and \ C O * 
for the Fighting Services mi) become avail 
able after the war and form the nucleus of the 
organization required. 

Tha cbrntolo of tbo Employment Bureau 
will mainly consist of boy (carers from Middle 
Schools in urban areas, from Junior Techni 
cal and Indn trial Schools and those boy 
leavers from High Schools of various types who 
do not intend to proceed to Universities or 
other place* of farther education An annual 
expenditure calculated at the rate of Re I 
per school leaver nx Rs 04 00 000 dionM 
rover tbo nltlmate cost of > mployment 
Bureau 
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JI Co-avdl cation «f adacstkm hi frednc** and 
States 

A dreerlptloo of the great educational 
itrueturei planned for India would not be 
complete without mention of thoae who 
are to erect it, room by room, and thoae 
who are to maintain and look after it. The 
final chapter of the Board ■ Report entitled 
Administration U therefore an important 
one 

It was made dear in the first chapter of this 
booklet (J3) that it was not In the remotest 
degree the mtcntkm of the Board, in preparing 
this Han for India a education to suggest, 
much leas to propoae that education should 
ccaas to bo a provincial responsibility This 
ts emphasised at tha beginning of the chapter 
oc Administration in the following words 

Apart from a number of educational inatitu 
tlons of an Ail India character which together 
with th* Centrally Administered Areas come 
under tb« control of tbs Oorernment of India, 
responsibility for all forms of education in 
tbdr areas rests with the Provincial and 
State Governments. 

Although the estimates of the cost of the 
Han hare been prepared to meet the needs 
of tha territories formerly Included hi British 
India, the nsetaeary figures hare also been 
toehoded la many eases, under a separata 
beading to show the cost of extending tha 
Flan into the Indian States In this connexion 
It is interesting to note a remark of the 
Board part It complimentary to the States, 
and partly by way of suggestion to them as 
regards future development*. It runs 

Ho attempt has been made In this report 
to deal In any detail with the problem of the 
organisation of jaabiki Instruction In the 


Indian States. Some of the larger State* are 
already in advance of the rent of India in 
the provision whiah they make in this respect 
and it mar be assumed that they wdl be 
anxious to keep paoe with any reconstruction 
schema that may be introduced in British 
India, In the case of those States which do 
not constitute economic) units for educational 
development an a large scale the solution may 
be Ccamd in grouping them where geograpbi 
calir convenient or m attaching small Staten 
to Larger one* which are contiguous. Small 
Isolated States may also arrange to participate 
in the faoQlUea of the nearest educational 
unit in British India It will elsariy be desirable 
that arrangements should be made part leu 
larly in the higher stages of education for all 
Btaie* to hare access to institutions in British 
India and recs wsa 

Turning then to the question of any possible 
change* in regard to administrative control 
in India, the Report says 

So far as British India b concerned, it 
would seem inevitable that for geographical, 
historical and other reasons the Provinces 
should remain the main units for administra- 
tive purpoaea except in regard to Univer si ty 
and higher Technical education which will 
be dealt with later It is true that In several 
respect* some of them are by no means Ideal 
as administrative units for education. It is 
also dear that the eiUbllihment of a national 
system on th* scale contemplated in thh 
report will involve (a) much ekwee co-operation 
between the Central and Provincial Govern 
meats, tt>) tho breaking down of Inter Pro- 
vincial barriers, (c) financial arrangements 
weighted In the Interest of the poorer areas. 

The Board, when It speaks of co-o petal loo 
means that and not control. It declares 

Apart from the need for national planning 
and for co-ordination of effort on a national 
batb aa tha plans are carried Into effect, the 
consequential reform of educational finance 
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T ^rw the precbe form it may take will 
*tao*t certainly involve some kind of subsidy 
fr«n Omtnl to Provincial revenues This need 
not bowtrrr entail any oceroua interference 
*7 the Centre in Provincial affaire indeed In 
to* Board s opinion It would be impracticable 
u well •* onaed rable foe the Centre to inter 
pne in the inhere of local adminiitratloo. 
It then proceed* At the *ame time there will 
hare to be »ome effective liaison between the 
Ontrel 4Dd Provincial Education Department* 
In order that the former may not only advise 
»M a ssist the latter in conforming to the 
^nral scheme but may aleo ascertain that 
toe central subsidies are being ipent on ap- 
pfored development*. A similar arrangement 
“M been working in England for many yean 
rarjrislngly little friction and increasing 
woefit to all concerned 


^th regard to the breaking down of inter 
Provincial barrier* In respect of technical and 
fiber education, no thoughtful pereon will 
dhpnte that thb h an urgently needed reform. 

difficulties may not be felt so much by 
tboae reaiding in big province* where there 
rren now not wholly inadequate facilities 
* «uch education They are intensely felt 
JT ibose who live in the smaller ones and in 
I «dk Q 8ta tci It u ntwally true that hundred* 
promUing young people are unable to 
f CTJCt *d with *t tidies to prepare them for 
tn ^°E the medical, engineering and other 
Professional lines owing to the fact that 
* wt ** to the nearest hutHution for such 


dodie* i* to all Intent* and purp oses barred 
^bem because thsy are not domiciled in 
,!re to which it belong*. The Board very 

rtpbtlysav* 


TV location of technological and research 
“ditutlons tnu«t he largely determined bv 
BWuttrUl and commercial requirements and 
,wt by Prorlacial areas It b at the same time 
*7TOtbl that In a national sratem students 
'baterer their place of origin sbcmtJ have 
to those institutions which provide 
apccbl training ther need To make this 
te reciprocal arrangements will be recruit 
ro tor the ad mis. ion of students and there 
ma * W M Alllmli* bodr to see that thee 
lrr effect Ire and generally to 
a * Jtr °l and co-ordinate development 
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The All India body proposed U the ballonal 
Oo*xcH for Technical Edvmtton of which 
detail* have been given in Chapter V of the 
Board s report. 

51 Coord I rut I on of ualrvrjlty odacstJon t 
Unhwnlty Oram* Co mm it te e 


A much less popular proposal and one 
which has already aroused shouts of protest 
from those connected with University admin b- 
trmtion is that which b made in Chapter IV 
ISo doubt the Board anticipated such protests 
foe It b almost apologetic in setting forth the 
reasons for the proposal. After appreciating 
the usefulness of the Inter University Board, 
but stressing that it b a purely advisory body 
it sayi 

It would appear that some authority b 
needed which would co-ordinate unfrrrsitr 
education in the Interests of the country as a 
whole It 1 b not suggested that such a body 
should be directly or Indirectly nnder the 
control of the Central Government, even 
though the financial implications of educa- 
tional reorganiratkm mar ultimately rrv„V, j t 
desirable that the Central Government should 
relieve Provincial Governments to a brre 
extent of financial responsibility for unireiritr 
education. It should also refrain from any 
tnterierenc* in the erdmary administration of 
individual universities. 


Wh*t b ngtrapUtrf |. .omothin,; on thr 
[TOO, of tho Unirrrritr OrMtj Committor In 
Cn * b»< onomtod with 
•dmlttod racoon urf vllhont fiirtj ra In > 

nrantrj- rtrre UnivrrrMr, rr. rt „ 

l***™ of Ibdr rntoocMr u Irrlim Cnlrrr 
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awbtance should take the form of block 
print* for * period of jttn, mainly from the 
Central Government, brrt »Uo from Provincial 
OoTrnmimt* should they drelra to mike them 
It U suggested that Provincial Goremment* 
should be aiked not to make dim* grant* 
for substantial rxrr developmenta without 
first consulting the University Grant* Com 
mlttee. 

In addition the Committee U to be em 
powered 

(i) to en coo rape private benefactions 
(h) to eo-onllnate Pnl mrit y activities 
with a view to avoiding ovrriap- 
ping and to adjusting to far a* 
possible the out pot of the Unirer 
sitiea to the econornlo need* of the 
country 

(in) to prevent undesirable competition 
between Universities and to re- 
more nil inter prorinrial barriers- 
(fr) to Tklt Univmitiei periodically 
with n vi*w to ascertaining their 
need* at first hand 

(r) to establish cultural oorrtset* and 
to arrange for the exchange of 
teacher* and student* with foreign 
uni emit lew. 

It U only fair to add that not only member* 
of the public who are concerned with Utilecr 
ntlea, but *l*o several membcri of the Board 
lUclf bare slnpled out thl* proposal aa one 
regarding which they entertain some fear 
leit it should be tho thin end of the wedge to 
dtatroy the autonomy of the Universities. 
Fir MLrta Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mian Afial 
Hn«ain the HonTde Mr Tamlxuddln Khan 
the HooTde Khan Bahadur Fayidur Rahman, 
the HonUe Kr IUahlbux "NawaxaU Hr M 
Ituthruuwamy and the late Sir Merenil 
Ktatham are member* of the Board who hare 
exprr«-ed this fear In note* of dhwenL 
n. tacal rwtfwwtWnty (*r Baste atfwatfa* 
Another point at which an encroachment 
may has* to be made npon the powers of 
bodies at present entrusted with rcaponriU 
Htv is to ronnerion with the Implementation 
of the Ftsn k> far a* It relates to Basi c educa- 


tion. It 1* unfortunately not in doubt that moat 
of the looal bodlaa »et op to control primary 
education In the Districts and Municipalities 
hare prored incompetent, and Basic education 
Is likely to fall from the start If it 1* left entirely 
to their mercies. The Board ha* therefor# 
recommended that 'before embarking on their 
reconstruction programme* Prorlneial Gorern 
meet* should resume all edneatlonal powers 
from local bodies, except where they are 
satisfied that thre e are competent to under 
take tho enlarged reipotudbflitie* 

It Is however obviously desirable to retain 
and encourage local Interest In education and 
therefore 

Srfaere sufficient people with the requisite 
knowledge enthusiasm, integrity and stand 
lng axe prepared to offer their aeivicea, School 
Boards should be established to deal with 
Basic (Primary and Hid die) Schools in areas 
of suitable ake a* well a* bodies of School 
Manager* for individual schooW. The member* 
of tbewe bodies In both cnaea sbcwkl be nomi- 
nated by the Provincial Education Depart- 
ment and it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised that they should on no aooount be set 
up unices enough people of the right kind are 
arm liable to serve on them. 

But the Board Is emphatic regarding tbdr 
power*. 

*Tbe power* of theae bodies may be gradually 
enlarged, as and when they prove their value 
but should In no ease include any control 
over the appointment promotion, transfer 
or dismissal of teachers. Where such bodies 
after a reasonable period of trial ahow them 
scire* apathetic or inefficient they should 
be at once abolished 

A* regards the higher administrative 
machinery the Report say* 

A* enlightenment spreads and Interest in 
education increase*, it mar be both desirable 
and practicable to establish Education Com 
mlttee* for larger districts with such function* 
advisory and/or executive as tiren instance* 
sugar** and at the Provincial centre an Adri 
aory Boord on somewhat similar line# to the 
Central Advisory Board of Ed oration. 

Improved salary -grades have been proposed 
for the Educational Administrative staff (st* 
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Appendix 0 7 at the end of this book) 
Arrangement* for intercliaiige of higher staff 
*moog the Prorincaa hare been suggested. 
In the interest of co-ordination. "There 
*h«ld be one *eniar educational sendee 
far the whole of India but in order to ermire 
1 fair amount of representation to indiri 
dnai prorinee* some port* should bo filled 
through the Federal and other* through 
ProTindal PubluJ Seme* Commhekmr 
CriOcbrm and Concltalons 


M. Irma mloata* of dlr*«ut 

Some objection* to varioa* part* of the PUn 
k*re been mentioned and tome hare been 
with in the foregoing chapter*, when 
rousfdrriug the parti cnlar point* criticized. A 
fffw other entldrm* may be referred to here. 

Fbit of all, mention mart be made of criti- 
e ^* m * p'lt forward by member* of the Board 
k*lf, in their Aote* of Disaent printed at the 
^ of the Report 

Khan Bahadur Mian II. Afial Iluaain, M. Se_, 
^i-A. (Cantab) L A.B., then Vice-Chancellor of 
ih« TJcrreraity of the Punjab waa of opinion 
that with the aid of modern equipment inch aa 
the roagio lantern, epidiascope cinematograph, 
P*roophone radio etc. 'knowledge which it 
w oold take a child week* to acquire under the 
editing method*, he could acquire in a much 
‘kwtre time and with rery much lea* drain on 
the teacher Similarly mental and Intellectual 
dmlopment which to a large extent goes 
hand In hand with acquisition of knowledge 
he a tapld pwocre* if science i* applied 
k* that purpose also It i* auggested that 
^Teriment* should be set cm foot Immediate] v 
10 text the Talne of the a bore- mentioned 

*id* to education 


S^ch an inrestigatlon would certainly be 
°f interest but If the pre sent writer mar be 
permitted to hazard an opinion baaed upon 
®° TT ' ihan thirty rear* work as a teacher the 
e* of attempting to produce what might 
“« termed 'hothouse growth in human beings 
* dangerous one Analogies between 
F®' th of plant# and of htimin br ing s are 
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suggestin' if not altogether reliable aa a prude 
and if ire are to judge from the unsatisfactory 
resnlt* of too rapid stimulation of plants by 
mean* of chemical manure* artificial heat 
and other inch method* the effect of similar 
attempt* to hasten the maturity of human 
being* might be rery Injurious. Still more un 
pleasant to contemplate I* the Khan Bah* 
dux'* corollary that when children hare been 
stimulated to oomplete at the age of 11 years 
an education which they would normally 
complete at 14 they ihonld be put to work 
at that tender age and "Child labour could be 
employed for suitable agricultural occupation 
and for such industries as manufacture of 
radio sets cine- project ox* tewing machines 
clock* etc etc, Le such occupations where 
physical stren gth is not needed 
To my mind this saroura too strongly of 
AMous Hurley’s artificial production and con 
ditieming of human being* in Tarioua categoric* 
from Alpha to Epsilon in Bravt A nr Iforld I 
Si. Ar**-to-*r»a <J*r*Iopm*nt 

A much more serious criticism is the same 
member ■ objection to the area to- area dere- 
lopment of the Plan, aa proposed by the Board 
The Foard has been rery emphatlo in Its 
recommendations that Bade Education from 
6 to 14 Is an organic whole and must not 
be taken up in two portions The paragraph 
of the Report which deals with this point 
is worthy of quotation in foIL It nmi thus 

A word of warning baaed on experience 
elsewhere is necessary against anr proposal 
on economic grounds to apply compnl ion only 
up to the end of the Junior Basle (Primary) 
stage In the first instance and then extend 
it gradually upwards aa etreum stances suggest 
or finance* permit. It is true that thii method 
has been followed in England and other 
countries but there who hare had experience 
of it know how much inefficiency and w*«te 
It ha* entailed It Is simlficant that for this 
Terr rea-on Education Authorities in England 
are still wrestling otct aerrnty yearn after 
the pawing of the Education Act of 1S"0 with 
the tak of reorganizing the lower storeys 
of the educational structure. Furthermore 
bauc cd a cation from 6 to 14 U an ocyini- 
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whole and *-ffl bee modi of It* vaiae If not 
*o treatwl In lay out an education, which 
L**t* only five Tear* end cod* about th# age 
of eUvm cannot be regarded u an adeqnato 
preparation either for life or livelihood. 
If at ko*U appear to bt On «**, a tn/rrrwl 
eow-nUory ryirm of bditc tditcatkm eta c*Ir 
U introdneeJ by etaffJ Ut progrtMUM Ocmld 
elemHf 6c from etrta to art* ati not from, *f* 
to Oft ((Ullc* arc mine.) 

The recommendation under flnad abort fcaa 
been rtrongly eritlcfcred by member* of the 
public mainly on the ground* that If wme 
*reaa are provided with a compulacry ayrietn 
Farm 6 to 14 and other* with nothing or next 
to nothing by wmy of improved education 
even for a few year* great diaaatiafadion, 
featomy and even aerioo* unrevt may be the 
revolt The Khan Bahadur puU tha matter in a 
nut*hefl when he aay* In hi* Kote of diaaact 
If In a province a certain oooaolldated 
are* it Uken, then the people of tfal* area 
will get an advance of perhapa a quarter of a 
cent Dry orrr the people ol certain other areas. 
Because of their better education thev will 
DiQrp*n power In admlnUt ration and lndua- 
try Thl* will bring abemt aeriou* aodal cco- 
ftkia. Even if the unit from area -to area 
development U a village out of a group of 
•even adjoining village* then the tan* oooae- 
quence* will revolt. W* have experience of th# 
retail of roeh development aa echool* and ool 
legea were located In wrban area* and th* dty 
people took ad ran tape and received rd a cation 
and attained power We have for thl* reaaon 
riaah of urban and rural lnterert* In admink- 
tratioo, indart ry etc. One Dab of the tree will 
become too Large. Thl* mart be avoided. 
Therefore tbe piog i ro * *boold ba from age 
to *;» and ctunpuUory cdo cation mart ftart 
all over lltrmlUnroutly 
Thera U food for much thought cm thl* 
problem On the one hand tb# Board t aropha- 
Uo warning baaed cm the experience of men 
nth a a Dr Sargent htmaelf who haw *pmrt a 
lifetime In tackling educational problem* cut 
oot be lightly ect aside Britlih experience 
U often quoted a* a reaaon for doing thing* 
ber* let It be at lea at heard a a aa argument 
for net doing them. 


W- fj-Uwafow of comp«(rl«n from age t* age 

Bat the other aide of the picture alao 
moat not be ignored. To the preeeot writer 
the meet aeriou* a* poet of it (even more 
aerioaa than that of th# poarible aibring 
up of Jealousy between village# or larger 
area#) aeenu to be the economic one It 
(a quite true, aa the Board a*yi, that 
an education width last* only flva year* 
cannot b# regarded aa an adequate prepara- 
tion Cot Hie or livelihood bat If education 
1* to be nnhumlly com pulaory up to tha age 
of 14 will not that very livelihood, from the 
poor peaaant* point of view be aeriocriy 
threatened? Aa w*J pointed out In Chapter 3 
everyone who know* the prewent condition* 
of tbe Indian eountryikl© ta well a wax* that 
the peasant now ha* to make uae of every 
member of hi* family old enough to do any 
*ort of work, to eke out a *ub*i*tenee If ha 
U deprived of tha hdp of all hi* chMrro 
up to tbe age of 14 he wffl regard it aa nothing 
•hert of a dbaatroua kw. He will literally 
cor*© the hand (of the eduoatlonlit) that aeek* 
to eoofer a blowing upon him. 

It will boargued in reply that the peasant 
doe* oot really need more labour b# la 
already under-employed and tha proilam 
wold be aolred by educating him and hi* 
family to me their Iclruro more produc- 
tively 1 Thl* U true, bat tueh education will 
take time. Until H ha* been »et going, and th* 
peaaant ha* aeeo, front his own experience 
of m few fr art of ft, that be raw Improve hi* 
etoooml* poattkm without depriving hi* young 
family of an education which will without 
doubt enable them to rite, might It not be 
wiser to 'ha* ten •lowly' and to Implement 
tba nan in atage* wren if that method ha* 
aome other temporary disadvantage*? In th# 
meantime the item but kindly warning of 
Britl*h educationist# should not be i g n ore d. 
India would Hke If poaribla to take advantage 
of the experience gained la Britain to avoid 
tbe difficult k* which British edacallooivt* 


■!*» tb* m—.rili * 4tm— d la tiafaw 3. } It 
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tell t» have arisen through the extension 
of compolrioc ‘ from ago to ago It may bo 
found that Tndlan conditions are ao entirely 
different from those which pertained in Great 
Britain, a highly industrialized country emu 
50 to 70 yean ago that the dan gen are alao 
of a different character In any case this la 
rarely a problem which engirt to bo examin ed 
again, and with all the expert help available. 
The experience of the U.8J3.R. tlurald alao bo 
earefolly atndled along with that of other 
nation*. It U suggested that the Central 
Ad rieory Board should complete their fine work 


IISI ARD OBITIOB 

‘Erery Matriculate before ho ii admitted 
to a University Course moat undertake lonw 
teaching work. Every Matriculate or Graduate 
who aeek* employment mart have done at 
least two year* teaching work. 

This prcrpoaal might perhaps bo made more 
practicable and leas liable to bring into the 
teaching profession many who would be quite 
uniuited to it if It were modified In the direc- 
tion of making a minimum period of tome 
tort of pnblio service a compulaoey condition 
of entering upon Higher Education of any 
Wnd. The best way would be to include 
attendance at, aay at least two vacation 



on the Flan by undertaking meh a re-exa tn [na- 
tion as an Annexme to the Report as aooo as 
po*»ible Their recommendations would be of 
the greatest possible assistance to Provincial 
Government* In deriding how best to Imple- 
ment the Flan 

IT CeevcH p* tee ef matricata test ether peopessH 
The Khan Bahadur make* another practl 
cal propo*i] in hi* Note He favours a measure 
of wnvription of the educated to spee d up 
the work of liquidating illiteracy and redo 
ring cart He u n 


Ovio *ervire camp* during the UnlTmltT 
eouree of three years, among the conditions for 
graduation. Such camps would provide both 
training In sad actual performance of various 
Unds of civic service according to the needs 
of the area. It should Indode inim.1 labour 
rarii as making Tillage roads land reclamation 
an d anti m alaria work, which should be done 
bv everyone as well as more sedentary forms 
of service Those certified as totally physically 
tmflt for such labour should bo sent to con 
ralcscvut eampa instead and gfrrtj intellectual 
or craft work appropriate to their condition. 
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Certain member* of the Board object to the 
pcopoaal* for any ceotrallxed control, on the 
ground* that the political foture of India 
Lira In the direction of lt» partition into 
wholly autonomcrai area* The ume mem ben 
*ay that the speed of progirwa cirri** god In 
the Report rooit at least bo doubled if not 
quadrupled, no matter oren if we hare to 
resort to means and method* aa Rawli did 
on emancipation from the Cxariat regime. 
It mar be remarked on thia that It k moat 
improbable that the U-BBJrL won Id hare 
reached ita present edaeatlonal position 
ta iAe t\irtf j Kart that hare elapsed since the 
Itoliherlk ReTolatlon If that country'* gtmnv 
ment had relaxed oentral control to the ex 
tent implied. Tbe UBB.It. k a Federation and 
in aome reaped* cren a Federation of Federa- 
tion*, but no one can poaaibly deny that the 
direct Ire power of the Central authority k 
▼cry great. 

Two member*, Mr Rnthnaiwamy and the 
late 8lr Mererel Statham hare expressed 
regret that tbo problem of religion* rd neat loci 
ba* not been dealt with In the Report, Mem 
ber* of the public bar* al*o made aimilar 
critld*m». Tbe Board probably expecting 
thi* criticism, baa already appointed a special 
Committee to examine and report on thi* 
difficult question. Mr Ruthnaawamy draw* 
attention to tbe example of Scotland in thi* 
reaped where precision for religion* educe 
tkra exhl* which *TecooriIe* the freedom of 
denominational school* with the need* of the 
State 

Mr Ruthnaawamy oppose* tbe proposal 
to include precision for Pro- Primary Ednca 
thw In the Plan. lie H of opinion that thi* 
taking up by the State of the making of the 
child from tbe age of 2 or 3 year* leares little 
room fur education by borne and by tba 
mother lie dews with honor tbe precision 
to be made against mother* being a» work away 
from their borne* and *ayi ‘I am hoping and 
praying that thi' erfl of wedrm indortrialrtn 
— mother* at work in factoriea — will not be 
repeodwed In India Nothing not cren tbe 


bright cwt and moat up- to-date nursery school 
oan be a substitute for the Influence of the 
mother In regard to the ear li oat education of 
the e h fid. 

He 1* right, but the question ariae* 
when children ore being neglected through 
the necearity for their mother* to work, 
not only in factories but also In Held*, and 
In the domed! a, nursing and other serrioew, 
whether It 1* going to make thing* better by 
refuting to proride for the oare of such 
children. Is there any seriou* danger that 
mother* will seek employment in preference 
to looking after tbe home, if the need for the 
former is rumored! If it be admitted that there 
i* no real danger of that, then the remedy 
lies in increasing the general economic pros- 
perity of the oountry and not in refuting to 
proride Nursery School* for those who really 
need help In looking after their amall children. 
It k not only mother* who go out to work 
who need such assistance' It k also those 
whose families are too large for them to 
deal with efficiently There are many *ueh 
in India and for them what a boon 
Nursery School* would be and how much 
batter for the children than an orercrowdcd 
borne I Etch tbe moat losing mother find* it 
difflanh to be perfectly patient with a toddler 
constantly demanding her attention when 
»be ha* simultaneous demands bring made 
upon her from perhaps half-a-doxen other 
quarter* ! 

Hr Jlcrerri Statham whoso death not loog 
after tbe Report was completed remored an 
educationist truly sympathetic with India s 
Deed* and demand* has expressed his opinion 
that a grarc oml«*Jon In tbe Report is that 
it doc* not deal at all with the Indian soldier* 
returning In rr-ry large number* to their 
country after the war The training of the 
returned soldier* and their replacement in 
cirfl life in addition to educational cooeev 
akro* and probably special prerhion needed 
foe their children and dependant* will be of 
nrimanr importance for many year* to come 
The Education Department of the GoTornment 
of India In consultation with the appropriate 
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tathoritie* of the Defene* Department hu 
•heady taken up this matter 
W. Cm tS* ant b* rsdocsd 7 
Hr ilemel also expresses himself as in 
frtucr of * different method of approach to the 
^nautili aspect of the P lan. He believes that 
the gradual in create of annual expenditure 
ritmg from Ri 10 crorea per annum in the 
fifth year from the atari of the Plan to Ri 24 
trorea in the tenth year 1U 81J mores in the 
twentieth year Ra 163 crorea In the 
thirtieth year and Ri 312 crorea in the 
fortieth (aee Appendix B) is wrong 
'Both from the point of view of expediency 
and of finance It would be vrr r much better 
to ralae a leaaer nun than Ha 312 crorea 
immediately after the war arid get to work in 
carrying out the main recommendation! of 
the report immediately Any auggeatkma both 
tn regard to expenditure and policy which 
mar take effect only 40 or 60 yean hence 
•te In grave danger of bdng put on one aide 
»od neglected The ultimate huge figure of 
expenditure six. Ra 312 crortw may in itself 
revolt in an undesirable postponement of 
action. Thia figure cun com pa rati rely easily 
ba reduced to a figure which could 1*? raided 
almost Immediately after the war without 

b«»euee difflmltj- »— J ^ ■» « p« •-? i m tariy 

in an}’ w»r damaging the main objectives of 
the report. 

Bir Mererel mentions two example* of 
pWble economy he would cut out Pre- 
Primary Education altogether thus saving 
Pa 1 * crorea and be would cut out the entire 
expenditure on making adalta literate coating 
Ba 41 63 cr orea Hi* argument in favour of 
the latter very draatie cut la that If Baaie 
edneatloo 1* concentrated upon with aim oat 
fanatical teal from the start, the literacy 
problem wm wire itself within a generation. 
But the question uw* (it seems to the 
pre wnt writer) «m Bade education for nearly 
0 16 erorev of children Inrolrmg the recruit 
mmt 18 lakh* of teacher* be accomplished 
within le*- than thirtv to forty rear* even 
with the firmed will to a chi ere ht The example 
of bovirt Bu«U aeetm to be the mod reliable 
gmJc Will India do Letter than the t T JS.8JU 


Sir Mererel ia alao not aatufied that the 
Board haa been wire In aaanmlng “that In the 
future boy» and girla will receive equal and 
similar treatment Ho believe* that for many 
decade* to come the education of girl* will, in 
a KW still hare to be treated a* a apecial 
problem 

Right at the oppodte pole — hi relation 
to the queatlon of the relafive importance 
cm the one hand of a drive for universal 
literacy and on the other hand Basic educa 
tkm la the Editorial commentary on the 
Report contained in the September 1 044 
number of Edvcat wm the official organ of 
the United Provinces Secondary Education 
Association. This cntle damn* the Plan on 
the grounds of Its serious defects of heavy 
expense and an Inordinately long time for Us 
fruition which he says are 

Directly traceable to Us adopting a scheme 
of maas education which has not paired the 
stage of experiment In any part of the world. 
The fun of the situation is that this scheme 
was sponsored by no Ws a leader of the Indian 
people than Mahatma Gandhi The Congress 
leader* who hare foisted this scheme upon a 
teaching profession ill prepared to do even 
elementary Justice to H may well feel when 

gSiJp'S- D> W)ct. that thcT hare been 
hoisted by their own petard. - - 

The writer continue* 

’Buie education, br ahlch It meant educa- 
tion through a ha-!o craft I, impoaiiblo ti a 
tcbtrne ot mu. oducatkm. No udmno of mu. 
rducatko can ban, any chanco 0 t non 
»hiA earmot be ^mprrbcndcd cadlr by a 
eacber ot aTtraf» .natty Hu , e 
to be sneer** fu! nrart hare tvwrtjer* of 
tlraal ability There cannot be hw bvTfc 

“n tk '. A ? W,T F '' m * 

Buie School a, It, Indian counterpart .hould 
remain for a few decade* at Irait an exprri 
mental institution only JM It remain the {deal 
of the educational administrator but in the 
prreent Hate of cmr country when nine- tenth 
ot our population la absolutely illiterate the 


Hh constructive alternative U 

VtT d |S? e 10 y‘h a plan to educate 

the children and adult, of the land for 
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adequate literacy ind the dements of dUxeO 
■hip then it lhould be possible to carry it 
out in leaa than one-third of fortT veara — for 
a cost which • ho aid not exoeed half of what 
has been eatlmsted In the official scheme 
A total of ilx years of compulsory elementary 
echool coarse consisting of the firet four yesjs 
demoted mainly to the attainment of adequate 
literacy end the next two years of a prodomi 
ctsntly vocational education Is the maximum 
that may be planned by a National Govern 
ment for its first ten or fifteen year plan of 
bringing tbs whole aehooJ going population 
under eauoatkm. 

To make the eoat less, this ia what the 
writer of the Editorial propoaea 

(a) the length of the compulsory education 
course reduced from eight to four years in tha 
first instance and to tlx years at a later 
stags (6) the curriculum made simpler and more 
easily comprehensible by the teacher at 
average ability (e) the number of popfls par 
teacher raised {i) the double shift introduced 
in the interest alike of the taxpayer the 
child and the teacher 

By these derieea says he the coat of 
compulsory elementary education which h 
estimated at TOO arorea annually can be 
brought down to leaa than half of that figure 
It Csodnto* 

Wa hare deroted conaMe>-*tJ* space to 
tneas aneru*UTD proposals because they ex 
emplify the type of alt email re which alone 
is poasiblo if an appreciably cheaper Plan U 
to bo thought of. Comment seems unn crs— ary 
except to say that such an alteraslire seems 
strange emanating as it presumably doe' 
from the pen of oca who has been a teacher 
Primary educaiUu to bo of fomr years dura- 
tion th* course simpler (presumably Just the 
ibrea R ■ taught In the old way as the Activity 
method is to bo eschewed on tbs ground 
that India ■ art-rage teachers will find It 
too difficult to understand) the number of 
pupil* per teacher raised and, on top of 
this, the rfotrUc si \f] This may be In the 
interest of the taxpayer but It passes human 
com prehension how It can be said to be 
Tn tbs Interest alike of the child and the 
teacher 


The usual red herring Is also drawn across 
the trail— that this ooatly Plan is merely 
another clever creation of foreign bureaucrats 
devised to trap India Into a further half 
ce ntury of subservience to foreign Interests, 
eta. Well, snob oamment* may oatch a few 
readers who do not care to take the trouble 
to study the reports of the Board and its 
Committees They will not catch those who 
do take that trouble. 

It seems a pity that among those who bare 
been led away by such criticism are a few who 
bare aerred the cause of India a children well 
in the past The only oo mru ent upon the 
stupendous task of planning that has been 
accomplished by the Board and its Committees, 
made by the pen of one who was onoe a 
generous critic while at tha same time a 
powerful one is this 

AH the good that oan be said for his (Dr 
Sargent a) pro po sed reconstruction Is that 
It increases the salaries of the teachers, and 
such in creese has been overdue for a rery 
kmg time. Otherwise we are not siren the 
slightest idea as to tbs way in which he may 

F opose to rirify let us say art education. 

should like to know If Mr Sargent Is satisfied 
with th art an at present provided. 

There la no mention winterer or religious 
education. No mention whatever of the way in 
which art education might beoome Indian. 
No mention whatever of patriotism or of 
Indian Ideals In education No mention of the 
Realities Only a workshop of forms e xcep t 
here sod there as In the case of the Improve- 
ment of what should bo the very honourable 
status of the teacher AH he does Is substan- 
tially to perpetuate tbs existing s yst e m which 
every patriotic Indian wants to scrap at the 
earliest possible moment knowing however 
full well that It will be a long time before 
India enters Into her educational heritage 
\es- it will bo a long time If we are content 
with vague generalities like this. Possibly If 
the Board s Report had been Med with pages 
upon pages of description of The ancient 
Ideals of Indian education it might have met 
with a warmer welcome In some quarters. 
Tha present writer yields to none in his admira- 
tion of those ancient ideals, or In attempts 
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to truuiate them Into form* roited to 
Ifidki modern need*, bat he i* prepared 
to uy frankly that there would be no 
JoftlfioAtion for ipending in a Report of 
tik kind either time or tpece In describing 
how to vivify art education how to teach 
patriotism, religion and ao on. The Real! tie* 
for the Immediate aa well ai the long 
tarn reoooatrnctlon of Indian edoeatlon are 
not to be found In philosophical abitraction* 
bopcrtant aa those may be aa basea for the 
work of the Indiridoal planner* aa well aa 
of the Indiridoal worker* of the Plan Sooh 
nhatraotlona axe the Inriaible source of power 
operating throogh the ‘workshop of forma 
It i* the wwfsAop and the tools and tAo*« vko 
*ri2 cm tins that the Board a Report U con 
WTned with The improrement of the atatna 
of tha teacher U admitted to be a reality 
xorth aspiring to achieve. It la only one of 
the man y rach tool* which the Board haa 
P^poaed to o*o for the building of a better 
education for India. There are many other* a* 


anyone may aee who glance* even curso- 
rily at the Report Among them are the 
extension of the primary course to ensure 
permanent literacy baaing the primary oourao 
Upon the Activity* principle- the proper 
training of teaohen, the proriiloo of auffldent 
teacher* to ataff acboola adequately the 
kyttemaiio attention to health and nutrition, 
the preparation for a variety of career*, and 
guidance and aaaiftanoe toward* aultable 
employment the encouragement of errs tiro 
and healthy use of leisure and of drio 
•errioe. 

All these proposal* are only tool* which 
the Board recommend the Central and Pro- 
vincial Gorernmenta to order procure and mo. 
They are coatly tool*, many of them. Those 
who are to uae them moat therefore be trained 
trained thoroughly and paid properly Only 
with inch tool* and inch worker* to wield 
them oan India hope to hare a new ayitem 
of education worthy of her past great neva 
and of her future aspiration* 
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A Tot»J Co*t of the Plan. 

B IneWenee of IncrtMedCort of the Plan from «ttrt to -40th Tear 

a SaUrie* proposed far all grades of teachera and admtniitratlre officer* odder the rUn. 
Arrrsmx A. j 0 {jj Rtcuntnt C«t of the BoanTt Plan 


Ileada of expenditure 


1 Baxio (Primary and Middle) Educ 
tlon 


“ ' Estimated 

Eitimated income from 

grots annnal tource* other 

expenditure than poblio 

funds 

nrsrGSET* re in Lakiu 
20000 — 


p<ti mated 
net expenditure 
to be met 
from publki 

funds 

Its in Lalthi - 
200 000 


2. Pre-Primary Education 

3 High School Education 79 00 

4 Unireraity Education 0 90 


5 

Technical, Commercial and Art, 
Education 

10 00 1 

ifio 

800 

6 

Adult Education 

3 00 1 

— 

300 

7 

Training of Teacher* 

0,20 1 

1 70 

4 50 

8 

School Medical Send re 2 

1 


— 

0 

Education of tho Handicapped 1 



— 

10 

Retreat ire and Social artlritie* 

100 


1 00 

11 

Emplorment Bureaux* 

CO 

| — 

CO 

1* 

Administration* 

- 


1 “ 


Toul 

312 C0‘ 

35 CO 

I tr~oo 


t Aa irowrU to 10 p-r cent of ttc rro- crpco Utorc at tic* 11 ^ )ju »cm |crri k-( (O 

tar+\ tbc ro.t cl tic *.-Sool fcrrt~. a*J tt» EJorstl"" of the lUaX^*pjW. 

* PfwcrJ t*T 7 Ti*oc L*-> 1cm ro*.w> f <r thJ cTrlr* la the tcjtnriinji i ulum tdy H shoal ! Ic ,'c^cl In 
AiboiaVt ration. 

* rrml«ion to rvrrcr tic c*ct of V lnJnirtr»Uo<a h Im toH J 1 I at ah r-* lit l« Jwd tf-»t it I' 
*tfl ■pfcoxirajtc loSpn rmt mf l So p^-c« cipn»Ltar» 

t an* VfT— n hv D for approximate l-*cl l-v-* of L » r »« c- 1 rc-t »p to tV» njjiiiajtin. 
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Approximate faddm* of Ir>crm*d eorf ot *d notion bmbrad by tha adoption of tin Pin 


Rs In Lakhs 


6th Year 


10 00 

10th Year 


23^0 

18th Year 


37 40 

20th Year 


fll 46 

26th \ car 


100 00 

30th Year 


165 00 

J6th Year 


moo 

40th Year 


312,00 


It Li assumed tint capital expen 
ditare on school iltea and build 
lag* will be met out of loan, 
ProTkkm has accordingly been 
made for Interest and staking 
fund charge* only 


ArrrjDTX C 

talari*] proposed lor all gradH tf Uachm and admlnWratiT* officer* uniter tfi* Plan 


1 Junior Blllc (Primary) tc hoots, iicWny Prt Pnsurrjr (Infant A Nnrntrg SckooU) 


Minimum Salary 8cale PM. 

(a) Asmfasf Temehtrt to all types of school 
Ra 30-1-33-3 (biennially) — 60 p jn. 


Remarks 

For men and women alike. 

Free house* In Tillage schools, 
or 10% extra house allowance. 

■( In cities or areas where coat of 
bring h specially high 60% extra 

Pension or Contributory Pro- 
vident Fund. 


For men and women alike 
Freo boovs In rfflage aebools 
or 10 ^ extra house allowance 
In cities or areas where coat of 
bring Is apeclallr high 80 axtra 
Pension or Contributory Pro- 
dent Fund. 


IittU Ttacktrt 

Grade 


Six© of School 

1 or 2 class sections Rs 10 In addition to f 
salary ander (a) a bare. 

3 4 or 6 claw section Rs 00-4 70 p m. 

8 or 0 to 8 or 1 0 class se^tkma Its GO-4 -80 -l 


2. l*nk>r Baste (MMdlt) tchooh — (Feraaealar aid 
\ rraocidar) 


(«) 

(') 


rimrtast Tratktrt In all types of school Its 40 2 80 

p ra. 

II rad Ttaehm 

Grade Fire of School 

A 3 or 4 cU*s sections Rs 80-4 100 pxn 

IC 4 or 5 to B or 8 cU« sections RaltO-4 110 

p m 

C- Otct C Ot 8 eU.*s sections Rs 110-4 130 

p m 


For men and women alike 
Free houses in Tillage aehooU 
or 10 extra hou*e allowance 
In dries or arras ahere cost 
of bring Is specially high, 60% 
extra. 

Pension or Contributory Pro- 
rklent Fund. 



3. HItb School*. 


iJIENDUSJ 
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Remark* 


(a) (Ncm-qmdwaU) Trnixtd T raci- 
er* In *11 type* of schools 
Rs 40-2-80 p m. 


For th o» on ape 
dal pent* of respon 
sibfllty (Hostel Sunt^ 
Game* 8apt bel 
once 8 apt-, Library 
'Bupt. eto.) R« 20 
pjn oitrv 


{h) ^Graduate) T united TfficJteri 
in all type* of schools 
Rs 70-5-IC0 pm J 

(c) Ueadmatien th Ueadmuirttsei 

of schools np to 130 pupils on roll Rs 175-10 253 

p m. 

of schools ap to 500 pupils on roll R* lv>0 10-330 


of schools orcr 500 papQ* on rafl 


pjn 

R* SZO-W-JtO 


p m 


r 


For men and women alike 11* i 
10% hou^e allowance In normal 
areas Pint Increo'e tip to 50°, in 
dties or areas with specially high 
cart of bring 

Plus 0^% extra for Coutribn 
tore Provident Fund 


l 


■4 Tschntari Irntitotioru. 


<«) 




Tracker t of general rubjeci* (» 
Treks leal Utah School* Same 
an Teacher* In ovdlnarv High 
Schools (see 3a £ 36) plus op 
to 5 Increments for appro- 
priate Industrial or commer 
dal experience after the age 
of JO 

Tracker* of trek* teal subject* 

(0 Workshop or laboratory 
anlstants— Rs 50-1 "75 
p-m (Initial salary to be 
tlxed according to experi 
ence.) 

{•*) Teachers — Class III — 1 
Rs 75 -5-1 50 pjn I 

(»lfj Teachers — Clans II — j 
Rn 1 "5* 10-325 p m J 
(if) Teachers — • Cla*n I — 

(Including Heads of 
Repts) — Rs 400-25-1000 
p m 

(r) I Yin apsis — Balsrr me 

cord Inc to the nature and 
slxc of the In titution 


f Plu* Increase up to 50% to 
meet highrr cost of living or 
other special dreu instances. 

PI** 6J % extra for Contnbu 
terry Provident Food 


Pi * i Ri y pm. 
extra for tho*e on 
pods of special rrs- 
pon lbtlitv 


5 Atfnft Education Utmcy Teachers allowance of lie 1 per hour 
for 100 hour. 
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0. Tttditrt Tndnlrtt Schock ted Coiltjtt. 

X. (Trail nr? fkkooli 

(a) Instructors R* 100-6-160 p m Par tho** on") 

•peeUl poets of re*nan*lbllity Ri 28 pan. extra. 1 Flnt 61% extra for Contriba 
(J) A»*lri*nt Principal R* 170-10-260 p.m. J tory ProrUcnt Fund. 

(e) Principal 11* 260-10-350 pm. J 


II Training CoUrgrt 

(«) Junior Leo iur e t * 11* 160-10-260 p.m 
(6) Senior Locturera IU 300-20-600 p.m, 
(e) Principal 1U 760 p.m. 


1 PUu 61% extra for Contriba 
j tory Pnmdeot Fund, 


7 Admlnbtnrtlrt 8 tin 


(а) A**lrtint Inipeotor* R* 160-10-250 (Efficiency B*r)/10-360 p m. 

(б) Deputy Impoctor* R* 230-15-660 (Selection Qr*de)/20-76<5 p m, 

(e) Grade I R • 400-26-1000 pan- 

(d) 8peci*l Porii (ChW Impertora, Kale A Female) 

(Deputy DPI « D P L Aa) The remuneration will depend mainly on the riie 
of toe area* of edmlniitratlcn. 
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